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ABSTRACT 
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for Head Start"; (3) "Fund“Account ing Software Review," reviewing 
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necessary to implement computerization; and (7) "Using Computers in 
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Introduction 



In 1970. Alvin Toffler wrote in Future Shock. "In three short decades between now and the 
twenty-first century, millions of ordinary, psychologically normal people will face an abrupt collision 
with the future." He continues by suggesting that the technological changes we are experiencing now 
are "in all likelihood, bigger, deeper, and more important than the industrial revolution." We are 
now colliding with that future. Technology is part of our every-day activities. Understanding and 
using computers and computer software is becoming a necessity rather than a choice for individuals 
and organizations alike. Illiteracy is beginning to mean computer illiteracy. 

At a leadership conference in Massachusetts, Head Start directors were asked what feature 
they found most special when they first came to work in the Head Start program. Head Start s locus 
on families and children, treating the whole family as a unit, the comprehensiveness of the services 
and the determination to help parents become empowered came up overwhelmingly as number one. 

The second most outstanding quality of Head Start was identified as "a family atmosphere among 
staff." These two values serve as the under pinnings of this highly successful program. 

These values point to a clear focus of the program-human services. Head Start is a premier 
program from a grassroots origin. It is tilled with staff members who are dedicated to improving the 
quality of life for children and their families. As such. Head Start evolved into a culture which 
emphasizes interpersonal relationships, direct responsiveness to family needs and in-depth 
comprehensive services for children and families. 

Technology and Human Services - the terms appear to be mutually exclusive. Human 
Services denotes caring, people, interpersonal relationships, direct responsiveness to family needs and 
in-depth comprehensive services for children and family. Technology uses machines and machines 
require precise terms, complex data, logic. The task for the National Data Management Project is to 
share the capabilities of technology with the Head Start community and thus, to bring about improved 
services for the children and families in the program. This manual is offered as a means of attaining 
that goal. 

Many Head Start programs have met the challenge of technology and h\ . shifted from more 
traditional methods of doing office work based mainly on paper to reliance on a variety of keyboard 
and display devices. 

Head Start programs use computer technology for a variety of tasks. Word processing and 
database management of program information are perhaps the two most widely used types of 
software. The National Head Start Bureau has contracted for the development of several software 
products: PCCOST, a grant application program, is available for no cost to every Head Start 

program and delegate agency, and is used by many. This software helps to eliminate errors in the 
grant writing process resulting in timely refunding. The annual PIR can be computed and sent 
electronically to the Regional Offices. Other software programs designed to facilitate the management 
ot Head Start programs are in the developmental stage and will soon be available. 

Many Head Start programs use technology to communicate on-line with other users of the 
NHS-BBS and to share information with them. On-line telecommunications allows users to "talk" 



with other users around the world, to access encyclopedia, newspapers. ERIC and other databases, 
legislation .. the list is almost endless. A "library of information" ; s available to anyone who has a 
computer, a modem attached to a telephone line, and the necessary communication software. The 
National Head Start Bulletin Board System (NHS-BBS). an electronic communication system of the 
National Data Management Project, is used by over 1800 persons in the Head Start community to 
communicate with each other and to share information. 

( omputcr technology continues to advance at a steamroller pace, changing nearly as quickly 
as world maps in 1991. In the last 40 years, computers have become increasingly powerful, fast, and 
inexpensive. There is scarcely any activity in Head Start associated with capturing data or tracking 
information that you cannot relegate to these tireless, accurate, and fast machines. 

Purpose and Limitations of The Head Stall Automation Manual 

This manual is meant to provide information on the capabilities of technology and to assist 
Head Start programs as they use computers to manage their programs, write their grants, 
communicate with other Head Start programs around the country, and introduce technology to the 
children in their classrooms. 

One important learning that will come to \ou as \ou use this manual is that technology is 
never static. What is new tod.iv is old tomorrow. Hardware and software are constantly being 
upgraded, newly developed. Chapters that were written for this manual will be out-of-date by~the 
time they are published and reach your desk. However, over time prices change for the better, 
software upgrades cure bugs, and hardware becomes more powerful and affordable. Checking with 
the vendor will help assure you the opportunity to purchase the latest (translate biggest, fastest, does 
more) hardware and soitware packages. Vendor information is included in the chapters. 

An important message for you to understand from reading this manual is the importance of 
soitware to the operation of your computer (hardware). Since it is the software that runs the 
computer, wise shoppers select the soitware tor their program/classroom and then purchase the 
computer and other hardware products needed to operate it remembering that this new software will 
be updated and newer software developed tomorrow. Newer, more innovative software is in the 
planning stages as we write and will be on the market by the time you receive this guide. 

Contents of The Head Start Automation Manual 

llns manual contains six chapters: The first. Head Start Computin' Software Guide , written ii, 
the Spring of 1992. compares nine Head Start Specific Software packages on a matrix using Head 
Start program requirement.. Vendor supplied information about their software systems and their 
address anti phone number are included in this chapter. Be sure to contact the vendors for current 
information on each of the software packages. 

( hapter 1 wo, 1 lighten Technology for Head Start, provides both a look into the future and a 
look at some of the options available today. A word of caution is also offered ... buying the newest 
bestest," and most wonderful product may cost you money. Postponing a computer purchase a few 
months may save you hundreds of dollars. What was once new, expensive, and full of bugs becomes 
older, less expensive, and more efficient. The decision of what and when to buy should be based on 
a program's needs, software selections and budget. 

V\ it h the help of dozens of experts in the non-profit accounting arena, the National Data 
Management Project has undertaken a review of fund-accounting software systems. Information on 
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three of these systems is reviewed in Chapter Three, Fund-Accounting Software Review. This review 
is an attempt to introduce the concept of fund-accounting software systems to programs that may not 
know of this software and as a possible alternative to grantee-accounting systems that may no longer 
hi* adequate 

The title of Chapter Four. Planning for Automation, defines its focus. The goal of this 
chapter is to provide guidance for Head Start programs planning to automate and some useful and 
practical planning tools. Readers will find questionnaires, work-forms, and other aids to assist with 
the collection of information necessary for such planning. 

The rapid expansion of Head Start programs, the multiple funding streams of programs 
providing wrap-around services tor children, and the responsibility to generate financial reports in a 
timely and accurate manner have made pencil and paper accounting systems obsolete. A reliable and 
accurate financial management system that can quickly generate a variety of reports is necessary. 
Chapter Five, An Accounting Software Buyer's Guide, provides information on establishing a financial 
management system. 

Chapter Six, The Role of the Head Start Director . discusses the leadership skills necessary to 
make computerization happen and to manage the process to effective fulfillment. The complexity of 
the Head Start program, the unique components of the automation process, the changing demands of 
leaders in these times and the emerging issues facing Head Start are all reflected in this chapter. 

Once a program decides to use computers in its classrooms. Chapter Seven, Using Computers 
in Head Start Classrooms, will offer valuable information on the selection of software. Since 
software is what children interact with on a computer, the chapter contains and defines a Guide tor 
the Selection of Software in Head Start Programs and compares a variety of software packages using 
vendor supplied information. Introducing children to computers, staff training, and placement of 
computers in the center complete the chapter. 
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Y 


Y 




Y 


•*> 


work phone no. 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. 


family ID no. 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


4. 


social security nos. 
(for adults) 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


5. 


racemationality 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


Y 




Y 


6 . 


employed /working status 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. 


income eligibility- 
noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


8. 


income listed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


9. 


income verified 


Y , 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


10. 


public assistance noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


1 1. agencies involved with 
family noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


12. 


material status noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


13. 


no. in family 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


14. 


no. in household 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 



"‘option available via use of " free fields" or a "remarks" section 



Data Management Project 
O Head Start Resource and Training Center 

ERIC 




1991 



14 



Family/Child Information 
(Social Services/Parent Involvement/Intake) 



(continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 








START 


AUTOMATED 


CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 


CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 2000 


LIST 



F. Family Intake Information 



l 


E 


R 


l 


E 


«l 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R | 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


>k 












Y 




Y 


Y 












Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 

i 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


jk 




Y 


Y 


1 

i 


1 Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


X 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


' * 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 









^option axailable via use of "free fields" or a remarks” section 




Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



c i 



1991 



15 



Y = Yes 



I = In the system 
E = Extra informaaon 
R = In a menu report 



Family/ChiSd Information 
(Social Services/Parent Involvement/Intake) 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS + + PLUS III STARTER 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


15. 


family relationships 
noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


16. 


education level of 
parents 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


17. 


physical condition of 
parents 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


18. 


disabling condition status 
of parents 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


19. 


siblings listed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


20. 


parent TB testing 
noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


21. 


parent food-handling 
noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 









G. Volunteer Information 





i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


l. volunteer interests 

listed 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


* 




* 


2. times available for 

volunteer 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


3. individual volunteer 

hours posted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


4. child care needs 

noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


* 




* 


* 






5. adult transportation 
needs noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


* 




* 


3k 




9k 























^option available via use of "free fields” or a "remarks" section 



ERIC 



Data Management Project 
Head Start Resource and Training Center 



JO 



1991 



16 



Family /Child Information 
(Social Services/Parent Involvement/Intake) 



(continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



, 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 




E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




V' 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


M 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 




Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 


Y 


Y 


Y 












Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 


Y 


Y 














Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 









G. Volunteer Information 




^option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 




\ 99 \ 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



17 



Y = Yes 



I =In the system 
E = Extra inibrmaticn 
R = In a menu report 



Family /Child Information 
(Social Services/Parent Involvement/Intake) 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS+ + PLUS III STARTER 



H. Service to Families 





i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i. family needs assessment 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. family needs tracking 

system 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. direct/ referred services 

noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


4. community resources 
listed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 











































































































































































































O 

ERLC 



o 

Ly . 



T)ata Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



18 



1991 



(continued ) 

Family/Child Information 
(Social Services/Parent Involvement/Intake) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 




*option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks” section 



o 

ERIC 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



19 



1991 



Y = Yes 



Health Component 



I =In the system 
E = Extra information 
R =Ina menu report 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS+ + PLUS III STARTER 



A. General Health Information 





i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I. emergency contact 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


2. birth information 








Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. developmental history 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


4. current health status 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


5. medication dispensed 




Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


6. allergies noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. special diet noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


8. fluoridation noted 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


Y 




Y 































































B. Child Health Procedures 





i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1. physical exam date 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


2. physician listed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


* 




* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


3. dental exam date 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 



option available via use of "Iree fields" or a "remarks" section 



o 

ERIC 



o,i 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 
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1991 



Health Component 



(continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 








START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 



WORK 

CHECK 

LIST 



A. General Health Information 



I 


E 


R | 


i 


E 


«l 


I 


E 


«l ■ 


erf 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


V 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








V 


Y 


Y | 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








V 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








X 




Y 


Y 






Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




V' 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 





















































































































B. Child Health Procedures 



1 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 









"option available \ia use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 



o 

ERIC 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



21 



n 



1991 



Y = Yes 



l = In the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 

Health Component 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS ++ PLUS III STARTER 





i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


4. dentist listed 


Y 




Y 


* 


* 


* 


Y 




Y 


5. dental treatment noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


6. dental treatment 

schedule 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. disease history 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


Y 




Y 


8, family disease history 








* 




* 


Y 




Y 


9, growth assessments 

posted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


V 




Y 


10. medical screenings 
listed 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


11. TB testing noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


12. immunization records 
posted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


13. next immunizations 
scheduled 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


14. mental health issues 
posted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 




15. health referral noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 































































“option available via use of 'free Fields" or a "remarks" section 



o 

ERLC 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



22 2 b 



1991 



Health Component 



(continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


■ 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


1 

I 

i 


Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


i 

I 


Y 


Y 




Y 





















































































































^option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 







Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



23 



1991 



Y = Yes 



Health Component 



I = ln the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS+ + PLUS HI STARTER 



C. Supervisory Information 





I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I . medicaid eligibility 

noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. medicaid expiration 

date 








Y 




Y 








3. medicaid ID no. 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


4. medical consent form 

noted 


Y 




Y 


1 x 


* 


* 


Y 




Y 


5. medical providers 

listed 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


6. health expenses noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


7. method of payment 

noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


8. insurance provider 

listed 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 



























































































































^option available 



via use of "free fields" or a "remarks” section 




(- * u 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



24 



1991 



Health Component 



(Continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



C. Supervisory Information 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


V 


R 


I 


E 


-1 


1 


E 


R 1 


r 


E 


R 


Y 




Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* i 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


♦ 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 












Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 




Y 


















Y 


Y 




Y 

































































































































































































































"option available via ase of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 



o 

ERIC 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



25 



c ;> 



1991 



Y = Yes 



Nutrition Component 



1 —In the system 
f: = Extra information 

R = In a menu report 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS+ + PLUS III STARTER 



A. Nutritional Information 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


l 1 E 

L 


R 


1 . no. in household or 

family noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. L'SDA income eligibility 

noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. US DA meal category' 

noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


4. meal count per month 

posted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 




5. child dietary concerns 

noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


\ ' 

r 


Y 


Y 


6. compliance with sanitary 

requirements noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








7. food handler licenses 

noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 




8. report on actual meals 


Y 




Y 










Y 




9. track food supplies 


Y 




Y 










Y 






























































j 

i 































































^option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 




o() 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



26 



1991 



(continued) 



Nutrition Services 



HEAD 

START 

HEAD START DECISION 
DATATRACKER MANAGER 



HEAD START 
AUTOMATED 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM CAPTAIN 



CHILD 

CARE 

2000 



WORK 

CHECK 

LIST 



A. Nutritional Information 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


' 














Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 














Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 














Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 














Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 










Y 
















Y 




Y 




Y 


* 








* 


Y 
















Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 
















Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 










Y 



























































































































































































































































"option available via use of "free fields” or a "remarks" 



section 




27 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 



1991 



Y = Yes 



I =in the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 

Disabilities Component 

CHILD HEAD 

FACTS + + PLUS in STARTER 



A. Special Needs Information 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1 1 


E 


R 


1. IEP date 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


2. IEP update noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


3. over-income noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


4. primary disability 

specified 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


5. secondary disability 
specified 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


6. type or amount of 

special services required 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. child's special 

sendees noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


* 




* 


8. parents’ special 

services rioted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 








9. conference / treatment 
dates 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


10.- transition noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 




* 





B. Supervisory Information 





I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


1 . special needs staff 
assigned 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


Y 




Y 


2. referral information 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


3. provider of special 
services noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


4. special transportation 

required 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 



^option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 




0 <> 

O 



Data Management Project 

Head Start Resource and Training Center 
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1991 



(continued) 



Disabilities Services 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



A. Special Needs Information 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


Y 




Y 


Y 












Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 












Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


Y 








* 


Y 


Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 









B. Supervisory Information 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


* 


Y 




Y 






Y 






Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 










Y 




Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 


Y 










Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 


Y 
















Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 
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1991 



Y = Yes 



Education Component 



I =ln the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS-f + PLUS III STARTER 



A. Child Development Information 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1. developmental screening 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


2. developmental 
assessment 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


3. curriculum type noted 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


Y 




Y 


4. observations noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


5. child conferences noted 


y 


Y 


Y 






* 


Y 




Y 


6. education home visits 

noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


7. progress notes 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


8. tester's name 








* 




* 








9. transition notes 


Y 




Y 



































B. Supervisory Information 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R j 


1. permission to release 

child to others 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


2. Head Start activities 

permission 








* 


* 


* 


Y 




Y 


3. classroom health /safety 

compliance 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 





























"option available \ ia use of "free fields" ora "remarks" section 
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Education Component 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



A. Child Development Information 



I 


E 


R 


l 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


1 


E 


R 














Y 


1 

Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 














Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 










Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 












Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 














Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 














Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 
















Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 










Y 




Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 




Y 


Y 






V' 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








- 


Y 










Y 




Y 








* 


Y 


* 













































B. Supervisory Information 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 




* 


Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 










* 


Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 


























Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Y = Yes 



I = In the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 



Administration Component 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS + + PLUS III STARTER 



A. Staff Records 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1. name, address, 

phone no, 


Y 




Y 


Y 


X 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. social security no. 


Y 




Y 


Y 


X 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. birthdate 


Y 




Y 


Y 


>< 


Y 


Y 




Y 


4, race 


* 




* 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


5, marital status 


* 




>c 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


6. physical exam date 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. auto insurance 


* 




* 


Y 


* 


Y 








8. driver's license 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 


Y 




Y 


9. food handler license 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


10. TB test 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


i 1 . bonding status 


★ 






M 


* 


* 


Y 




Y 


12. application date 


Y 




Y 




* 


* 


Y 




Y 


13. employment date 


Y 




Y 




* 




Y 




Y 


14. current Head Start 
position 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


y 


Y 




Y 


15. prior Head Start 
positions held 


Y 




Y 


Y 


5 < 


Y 


Y 




Y 

!( 

d 



"option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 



o 

ERLC 
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Administration Component 



{continued j 





HEAD 


HEAD START 








START 


AUTOMATED 


CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 


CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 2000 


LIST 



A. Staff Recoi 



l 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R | 


I 


E 


•1 


I 


E 


R ] 


i 


E 


R 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


X 




* 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








X 




* 














Y 




Y 


X 


Y 


* 








* 




Y 














Y 




N 


X 


Y 


* 








* 




* 














V’ 




Y 

j 


* 


Y 


* 








* 




* 














Y 




1 

1 Y 
I 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 




Y 














Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 












Y 














Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 




Y 














Y 




Y 


lie 


Y 


* 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 
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Y = Yes 



I =In the system 
C = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 

Administration Component 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS + + PLUS III STARTER 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


16. termination date 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


17. current or former 
Head Start parent 


Y 




Y 


Y 


At 


Y 


Y 




Y 


18. target area resident 


Y 




Y 


* 




* 








19. signed-off, personnel 
policies 


* 






* 




* 


Y 




Y 


20. special skills noted 


* 






Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


21. leave status 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


22. staff action hire/change 
job'training 


Y 




Y 


* 




if. 


Y 




Y 











































B. Administrative Information 





i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1 . staff ID no, 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 






Y 


2. center ID no. 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


3. performance appraisal 

information 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


4. OSPRJ compliance 
tracking 


Y 




Y 


Y 


At 


Y 


Y 




Y 


5. SAVI compliance tracking 


Y 




Y 


Y 


At 


Y 









^option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 
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Administration Component 



(continued » 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 




^option available via use of "free fields" or a "remarks" section 
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Y = Yes 



I = In the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 

Administration Component 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS + PLUS III STARTER 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


6. facility license 

information 








Y 


- 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. direct supervisor 

noted 


Y 






»te 




<< 


Y 




Y 


8. state/local license 

information 








Y 


* 


Y 


y 




Y 


9. community needs 

assessed 








Y 


* 


Y 








10. property inventory- 
system 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


II. mailing labels created 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 


Y 




Y 


12. business letters created 














Y 


Y 


Y 


13. fiscal included within 
system 


Y 


Y 


Y 














14. staff salary summary 


Y 




Y 



































C. Staff Education 





I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1 . highest education 
completed 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. education degree 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. current education 
program 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


4. staff training needs 

information 


* 




* 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 
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(continued) 



Administration Component 





HEAD 


HEAD START 








START 


AUTOMATED 


CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 


CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 2000 


LIST 
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Y = Yes 



I =In the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 

Administration Component 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS+ + PLUS III STARTER 





I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


5. training record 

established 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


6. CD A status noted 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


7. Early Childhood 

Education noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 































































D. Funding Information 



ILl. 


E 


R 


, 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


1. salary information 


Y 




Y 


Y 


* 


Y 








2 . payroll department 








Y 


Y 


Y 








3. funding category of staff 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








4. hours worked by staff 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 
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Administration Component 



(continued ) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 





















































































































D. Funding Information 



I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


Y 


Y 


Y 














Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 














Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








- 


Y 


Y 














Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








* 




Y 














Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 
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1991 



Y = Yes 



Administration Component 



I =In the system 
E = Extra information 
R = In a menu report 



FACTS+ + 



CHILD 
PLUS III 



HEAD 

STARTER 



E. Non-Federal Contributions 





i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


1 . donor information 

noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 




cash gifts noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. 


space gifts noted 


Y 




Y 


Y 


- 

i 

i 


Y 


Y 




Y 


4. 


goods gifts noted 


Y 

; 

i 


i 

i 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 




i 

J 
















F. 


Program Information Report (1 


PER) 




I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


1 . calculates PIR from data 

in database 


Y 


i 


i 

Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. 


prints entire PIR 
questions plus data 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. 


compiles PIR for 
electronic transfer 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


4. 


copies PIR on diskette 
for mailing 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


5. 


Error traps PIR 


Y 






Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


6. 


prints current one time 
questions 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


7. 


prints current previous 
one time questions 














Y 




Y 























O 
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1991 



Administration Component 



(continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



E. Non-Federal Contributions 



I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




1 

Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 








Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


* 


Y 


* 













































F. Program Information Report (PIR) 
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Y = Yes 



Administration Component 



I =In the system 
E = Extra infonnadon 
R = In a menu report 



CHILD HEAD 

FACTS+ + PLUS III STARTER 



G. Reporting System Information 





1 1 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


■ 


E 


R 


1 . detailed reports 

component specific 


Y 




Y 


Y 


V 


Y 


Y 




Y 


2. tracking reports for 

volunteers, staff, etc. 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


3. information listings 

as demographics 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


4. exception reports as reports 
for specific children 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


5. summary' counts for counting 
purposes only 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


6. Ad hoc reports which use the 

"free" fields or user-definable 
fields 








Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


7. management reports for 

directors or managers 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


8. graphic reports 








Y 


Y 


Y 








9. sorts on one or more 

variables 


Y 




Y 








Y 


Y 


Y 


10. generates reports by merging 
different databases 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 



















































































O 
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Administration Component 



(continued) 





HEAD 


HEAD START 










START 


AUTOMATED 




CHILD 


WORK 


HEAD START 


DECISION 


MANAGEMENT 




CARE 


CHECK 


DATATRACKER 


MANAGER 


SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


2000 


LIST 



G. Reporting System Information 



I 


E 


R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E ] R 


i 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


I 


E 


R 


V 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 










Y 


Y 














Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 








Y 




Y 


Y 






Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 




Y 
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HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE FACTS 



i "4 

H 

£BL 


FACTS + + 


CHILD 
PLUS HI 


HEAD 

STARTER 


1. Compatible with 
standard 
hardware 


IBM PC XT 
IBM PC AT 
PS/2 

Any IBM compatible 


IBM PC XT 
IBM PC AT 
PS/2 

Any IBM 
compatible 


IBM PC XT 
IBM PC AT 
PS/2 

Any IBM 
compatible 
286 computer 
386 computer 
486 computer 
Macintosh SE30 


2. Printer 


132 character 
printer 


132 character 
printer 


Okidata 321 
Star ND17 
Equivalent 
wide carriage 
132 Character 
Printer 


3. Main memory 
required 


512k single user 
640k network 


640k 


640k 


4. Disk storage 
space 

recommended 


Minimum 20 
megabyte hard disk 


20 Megabyte hard 
disk 


20 Megabyte hard 
disk 
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HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE FACTS 



HEAD 

START 

DATATRACKER 


HEAD 

START 

DECISION 

MANAGER 


HEAD START 
AUTOMATED 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


CHILD 

CARE 

2000 


IBM PC XT 
IBM PC AT 
PS/2 

Any IBM 
compatible 


IBM PC XT 
IBM PC AT 
IBM PS/2 
Any IBM 
Compatible 


IBM System 36 
Series 


Digital VAX 
Acts as a File 
Server to any IBM 
Compatible PC or 
Macintosh 


IBM PC XT 
IBM PC AT 
IBM PS/2 
Any IBM 
Compatible 


Any printer 


132 character 
printer 


IBM System 36/ 
AS/400 
Family of 
computers (Multi- 
User System) 


Most Standard or 
Laser Printers 


80 or 136 
character printer 
Laser Printers 


640k 


256k 


Based on size of 
program and 
number of work 
stations 


6 megabytes 


640k 


Minimum 10 
Megabyte hard 
disk 

20 recommended 


10 Megabyte hard 
disk 


Based on size of 
program and 
number of work 
stations 


150 Megabyte hard 
disk 


Minimum 20 
Megabyte hard 
disk 
Actual 

Recommended by 
Vendor 



O 

ERIC 
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VENDOR SUPPLIED INFORMATION 






HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE FACTS 



o 


FACTS+ + 


CHILD 
PLUS III 


HEAD 

STARTER 


5. Operating 
system 


PC DOS 
MS DOS 3.1 


Dos 3. 1 or higher 


MS or PC Dos 


6. Application 
language of 
software 


FoxBase + 
FoxPro 

dBase III or III -h 
dBase IV 


Foxbase + 
dbase III 


dBase III plus 
Clipper 


7. Merge 

Capabilities 


Word Perfect 


dBase III 


dBase III + 
with assembly 
Clipper 


8. Additional 

software needed 
to run system 


None 


None 


None 
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HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE FACTS 



HEAD 

START 

DATATRACKER 


HEAD 

START 

DECISION 

MANAGER 


HEAD START 
AUTOMATED 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


CHILD 

CARE 

2000 


PC DOS or 3.0 
MS DOS 


PC DOS or MS 
DOS 


IBM SSP 


VMS - Can manage 
a Network of 
Personal computers 


MS DOS 
PC DOS 


Advanced 
Revelation C 


Knowledgeman 

C 


RPGII 


COBOL 
RMS Data Base 
FMS Screens 


Clarion 


Revelation C Word 
Perfect FOXPRO 


Mobius 

representative will 
provide merge 
capability 


IBM Display Write 


Any VAX VMS, 
MS DOS, or 
Macintosh 
Packages through 
digital's "path 
works" software 


With Report 
Writer it will 
merge programs 
that can be 
converted to an 
ASCI file 


Advanced 

Revelation 

Run-time 




None 


None 


P.C. Tools by 
Central Point 
(Recommended) 
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HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE FACTS 



Oi 


■ 

FACTS + + 


! 

i 

CHILD 
PLUS III 


HEAD 

STARTER 






9. Multi-user 
Capability 


Yes 

: 

• 


Yes 

! 

! 


Yes 


10. Cost of 

Head Start 
Software 

Note: A LAN is 
required to run 
Network software. 

A multi-user system 
is required to run 
multi-user software. 


$995.00 


$2,995 IBM-Single 
User 

S3, 995 IBM-Multi 
User 


ChildTracking 

$1,965 

Color Network 
System $1,995 
Recruitment 
Tracking $295 
In-Kind Services 
$495 

Staff Tracking $495 
Meals $495 
Inventory $495 
Transportation $495 

Food Inventory 
$285 

Resource Manager 
$495 

Word Processing 
$495 
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HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE FACTS 



HEAD 

START 

DATATRACKER 


HEAD 

START 

DECISION 

MANAGER 


HEAD START 
AUTOMATED 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


CHILD 

CARE 

2000 

I 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes - Unlimited 
Number of Users - 
local and Remote 


Yes 


$2,495 IBM 
Single User 
$3,495 IBM 
Multi User 
All inclusive 


$3,600.00 For a 
one year package 
which includes the 
software, custom 
programming, 
training and 
technical support 
via 800 number. A 
three year contract 
is recommended at 
a cost of $3,600 for 
each additional year 


$25,000.00 


$15,000.00 


Single User $395 
per module 
Network Version 
$695.00 per 
module: Child 
and Family Data 
Base: Attendance 
and scheduling; 
Applicant and 
marketing 
information; 
Personnel 

Management; Meal 
planning and 
USDA Reporting; 
Report Writer 
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TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 



°|i 

til 


FACTS+ + 


CHILD 
PLUS III 


i 

HEAD 

STARTER 


1. Service included 
with price of 
software 


Contracted separately 


General phone 
support after 
installation 


System designed to 
be installed and 
operational without 
training required. 
Telephone follow-up 
support 


2, Training costs 


Usually not required 
otherwise $2,095 for 
one year telephone 
support and 2 days 
of on-site training 


$300-5600 per day 
on-site Plus travel 


$250 per day 
extended travel $100 
may apply to remote 
agencies 

travel costs at cost 


3. Cluster training 
available at 
reduced rates 


Cluster options 
available at 
substantial discount 


Cluster options 
av aiiable 


Multi-training 
discounts available 


4. Technical 
assistance 
available 


Technical assistance 
as above or with 
separate telephone 
support: 

$275 for 6 months 
$400 for 1 year 


Technical assistance 
contracted separately 


Included free via 
800 toll free number 
for one PER year 
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TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 



HEAD 

START 

DATATRACKER 



Phone Support 
Free Installation 
and I day training 
limited customer 
programming •• 
Software Support 
Hotline 



First Day Free 
450 per day after 
First day plus travel 



HEAD 

START 

DECISION 

MANAGER 



Training 

Technical support 
via 800 hot line 
number 
Custom 
programming 



Two days of on-site 
training included in 
sale price 



HEAD START 
AUTOMATED 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 



Installation 

Training 

Technical Support 



Three day on-site 
training and one 
year support 
include in sale 
price 



CAPTAIN 



Installation 

Training 

Telephone 

Support 



As needed for one 
year, on site and 
telephone, included 
in sale price. 
Various ongoing 
options available 
thereafter 



CHILD 

CARE 

2000 



Free support for 
90 days 

Additional training 
via an 800 number 



$225 for half day 
$375 full day at 
Care Systems 
At client site and 
as above plus 
travel expenses 




TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 



oi! 

. j|i 


i 

FACTS+ + 


CHILD 
PLUS III 


HEAD 

STARTER 




5. User group 
available 


Yes 


Yes - National and 
State Groups for 

ga, al, ms, fl, 

KY, IA, NE, KS, 
MD, ND, MT, TX, 
MI, AK & Region I 


Not currently 
newsletter 


6. System 


No charge if support 


No charge if on 


Upgrades free for 


enhancements 


agreement in effect. 
Otherwise charge is 
minimal 


support plan 


one PIR year 
following purchase 
and reasonably 
priced thereafter 


7. Modifications to 
existing systems 
available 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
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TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES 



HEAD 

START 

DATATRACKER 


HEAD 

START 

DECISION 

MANAGER 


HEAD START 
AUTOMATED 
MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 


CAPTAIN 


CHILD 

CARE 

2000 


Yes with Bi- 
monthly newsletter 


Not currently 


Not currently 


Yes active 


User newsletter 


Free Up Grade for 
three years 
LAN, WAN. 
Remote Organize 
Support 


During the 3-year 
contract period 
there is no charge 
for updates or 
enhancements 


Basic upgrades at 
minimal cost 


First year upgrades 
and enhancements 
free 

Subsequent years 
\ ia software 
support agreement 


Free upgrades with 
all major 

enhancement with 
purchase of $500 
annual software 
maintenance 
agreement 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


i 

Yes 

i 


Yes 
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VENDORS 



Captain 

CAPS Systems, Inc. 

Fagan Drive 
Avon, MA 02322 
Contact Person: Tom McLaughlin 
(508) 588-4043 

Child Care 2000 

Care Software Systems. Inc. 

6543 "C" Commerce Parkway 
P.O. Box 1530 
Dublin. OH 43017 
Contact Person: Chuck Gibbs 
(614) 793-2000 
(800) 875-5002 

ChildPlus m 

Micro Management Systems. Inc. 

5883 Glenridge Drive 
Suite 170 

Atlanta, GA 30328-5339 
Contact Person: Dr. Thomas McMurrain 
(404) 252-6674 
(800) 888-MMSI 

Facts + + 

Center for Human Services 
Management, Inc. 

250 West 57th Street 27023 
New York. NY 27023 
Contact Person: Paul Levine 
(212) 489-6006 



Head Start DATAtracker 

InterAmerica 

7926 Jones Branch Drive 

Suite 1 100 

McLean, VA 22102 

Contact Person: Shawn McBride 

(703) 893-3514 

Head Start Automated Management 
System 

Hemingway Associates. Inc. & 
Paradigm Systems 
Number 302 
McLean. VA 22102 
Contact Person: Susan Wallace 
(703) 893-5737 

Head Start Decision Manager 
Mobius Corporation 
405 North Henry Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Contact Person: Dennis Deloria 
(703) 684-2911 

Headstarter 

Kaplan School Supply 
P.O. Box 609 

1310 Lewisville-CIemmons Road 
Lewisville. NC 27023-0609 
Contact Person: Jeff Miller 
(800) 334-2014 Ext. 512 
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Software 



Computer Operrting Systems 

MS-DOS 5.0 — Do it today! 

Of all the software products available today, 
Microsoft's DOS (disk operating system) should have a 
big bright "Buy Me" sticker no matter what type of com- 
puter you have. Version 5.0 frees up working memory 
(RAM), which is especially important if you work with 
large programs such as Windows 3.0 or local area net- 
works (LANs). Other features include a command 
stacker to recall a series of commands, UNDELETE and 
UNFORMAT to recover single files and disks from mis- 
fortunes, a full-screen editor, and a dry-but-useful on- 
line help for basic DOS commands. 

Add an extremely easy SETUP program, which allows 
you to "fall back" and restore your old DOS if things 
don't go according to plan. The price is around S50 to 
S60. You can't go wrong. 

DR-DOS 6.0 

Digital Research's DR-DOS is a "done" of Microsoft 
DOS. It has more features packaged into it and may 
come bundled (i.e., thrown in) with a machine you pur- 
chase. It's an acceptable alternative to MS-DOS 5.0, but 
the author' s prejudice is to stick with industry standards 
(i.e., what everyone else does). If offered the choice be- 
tween DR-DOS and MS-DOS, take MS-DOS. You may 
sacrifice some features now but save headaches later.” 



OS/2 — The dark horse of upgrades 

Once upon a time (1987), IBM came out with the PS/2 
series of computers and a new operating system called 
(surprise!) OS/2. OS/2 was designed to be' better than 
DOS, be able to do multiple things at once, take full ad- 
vantage of the power of the computer hardware, leap tall 
buildings in a single bound . . . well, you get the idea. 

The first versions flopped, miserably. Not many pro- 
grams were written to take advantage of OS/2. You 
could only run one DOS program at a time, and it had 
certain restrictions (yes, this sounds like Window's). Fur- 
ther, you needed LOTS of RAM and hard disk space for 
it — a whole 4 MB and at least a 40 MB disk. It was very 
expensive and hoggish of computing resources in 1987. 
People felt a certain uneasiness about OS/2. They felt 
that OS/2 would only run on IBM hardware, rather than 
the IBM-compatible hardware they had spent money on. 



Enter 199^.. Powerful nardw*are has become less expen- 
sive, and Windows has desensitized peopie to hoggish 
programs. IBM has gone to its customers to ask them 
what they want and need, and has spent close to five 
years refining OS/2. From its first steps m version 1 0 to a 
full rewrite in 2.0, IBM has reworked the code to reuuire 
fewer resources. 

Why is OS/2 important now? It can run multiple DOS 
programs, Windows, and OS/2 programs at the same 
time. So you could have multiple DOS applications plus a 
couple of Windows programs all running at the same 
time. It provides "Windows better than Windows," in 
that each Windows program has a protected area m 
which to run. If the Windows program dies, it doesn't 
take all the other programs running with it or force a 
reboot of the machine. 

IBM has taken a lot of time and energy to get OS/2 
right and should offer a more stable environment m 
which to run Windows. 



Windows 

Windows is Microsoft's answer to Apple Macintosh. It 
provides a graphical user interface, or GUI (pronounced 
gooey' ), with little symbols, or "icons," representing 
functions and pull-down menus. It uses a pointing de- 
vice, usually a mouse, to "point" at items on the screen 
and then click on them. Most manufacturers are starting 
to bundle Windows with their other software. 5 

Beyond the pretty screens, Windows, a program that 
sits "over" DOS, provides some basic standards on how- 
programs should operate under it. All Windows programs 
use a standard way to retrieve and save files, print, and 
handle graphics, unlike their DOS counterparts, which 
use varying sets of commands. 

However, the ease-of-use that comes with Windows has 
a price tag attached. Realistically, you need to have a 
computer with the hardware listed in the chart on page 4. 

If your systems don't have the minimum requirements 
listed, upgrading them to the hardware needed could be 
quite expensive. You may be better off purchasing a new- 
machine. However, a "generic" PC meeting the above 
specs has a purchase price of as little asSlOOO; name 
brands are slightly higher at S1500-S1750. 

Further, if you exploit the graphics capabilities of 
Windows programs, such as the many fonts that are now 
a part of word processing and spreadsheet programs, you 
need either a 24-pin dot-matrix or a laser printer to pro- 
duce decent quality output. 



Software 



Item 



Comment 



Intel 80386SX processor (CPU) Purchasing an 80286 machine could be a mistake. The price difference 

(the brains of the computer) between the '286 and '386 is minimal, but the '386SX can process more 

information faster then the '286 and can perform funcnons that the '286 
cannot perform. 



4 ME of RAM Heftier programs, such as Pagemaker, demand 4 ME of RAM. 

Color VGA monitor Needed to prevent blindness and to see the pretty colors and 

details in Windows. 



Mouse 



40 MB hard disk 



Another piece of hardware to take up space on your desk. You may 
wish to consider a track-ball (a mouse lying on its back) instead. 

Another "standard" for most computers sold today. 



Don't close the checkbook after you have purchased 
the hardware. Software programs written for Windows 
cost more than their DOS-based counterparts — any- 
where from S50 to $100, depending on the program. All 
manufacturers are offering upgrade pricing for their 
products, so if you already have a legally purchased 
copy of, say, WordPerfect 5.0, you pay the current list 
difference (S50) between the DOS program and its Win- 
dows counterpart. 

Windows is a complex software package, and it is not 
perfect. You can start up more than one Windows-based 
software package at once (such as Lotus 1-2-3 in one 
window and WordPerfect in another), but only one DOS 
"window" /DOS-based program can run at a time, and 
the DOS program may have some constraints put upon 
it. DOS communications programs, like Pro comm, do 
not work well under Windows. 

Under certain circumstances, depending on the con- 
figuration of your computer, Windows 3.0 will crash. 
Sometimes, it will be nice enough to put an "Unrecover- 
able Application Error" message on the screen before it 
forces you to reboot. At other times, it is less polite and 
locks everything up without warning. Windows 3.1 is 
supposed to stop programs that misbehave from taking 
out everything on your system. 

Should your program use Windows? You may not 
have a choice in the matter, because some programs, 
such as PageMaker, require you to have Windows in- 
stalled on your machine. You may wish to run some 
programs under Windows and exit out of it for others, 
especially if it comes packaged with your new computer. 
Or you may want to stay with DOS. There's no disgrace 
in sticking with your current setup, and no hurry to 
change, because Windows will still be there next year. 

Windows 3.1 should be out in the fail of 1992, and will 
have more of the bugs eliminated. If you must have 
Windows, see if you can wait until 3.1 is available. 
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Applications Software 

Mapware 

"Mapware" is a term coined to address the prolifera- 
tion of software that works with maps. It encompasses 
road-map software, such as Automap, and the more 
sophisticated geographic information systems, which 
can match economic and ethnic data to ZIP-code areas or 
census tract plots. 

Automap is the most popular of the road-map soft- 
ware. You indicate a starting point and ending point, 
and whether you prefer to travel over highways or back 
roads. Within 20 seconds, it generates the fastest route 
and a couple of alternatives, providing both a written list 
of directions and a graphic map of your route, plus an 
estimate of travel time based upon your preferred driv- 
ing speed. You can provide up to four waypoints to pass 
through, making this a very useful program for circuit 
riders. 

At S79 list price, it's a good deal, but not perfect. You 
need a VGA monitor and a fast computer to get snappy 
response time out of it. The graphic map printouts need 
some work to recreate the plotted route in detail, al- 
though they 7 re passable on a color pnnter. They only get 
you from towm to town, not to an individual street in 
town (at least with this version). 
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Laptop/Notebook Computers 

Does a laptop computer have a place in your program? 
Certainly, laptop computers have become less expensive 
and more capable. Recently, Texas Instruments TI2000 
Notebooks — with 2 MB of RAM, a 20 MB hard disk, an 
80286 chip, a monochrome LCD screen with VGA graph- 
ics, and a 3.5 disk drive — sold for S880. You could pur- 
chase an external drive for around $140 more. More ca- 
pable '386SX machines are running around $2000. Even 
Apple has gotten into the act with a pair of new laptops. 

Some Head Start programs are already using laptops 
for registration. Staff members take them along to record 
information on the spot and then transfer the informa- 
tion into the database at the central office. Most Head 
Start-specific software packages can import information 
collected on other machines and consolidate everything 
into one central database. 

Home visitors and other employees who must travel to 
centers, homes, or meetings can carry along laptops to 
work on tasks on the road. If the laptop has a modem, 
critical information can be transferred back to the home 
office. 

Many software packages are available now to facilitate 
the use of laptops. File transfer programs such as 
LapLink, FastLynx, and PCTools use special software 
modules; a parallel cable allows two machines to quickly 
exchange information. For dedicated road warriors, 
remote access software, such as PCAnywhere or 
CarbonCopy, can allow staff members to run by remote 
any application installed on an office computer, pro- 
vided both machines have modems. 

• • • • 

LANs 

A local area network, or LAN, allows you to connect 
two or more computers to share printers, data files, and 
programs. LANs are especially nice if you have a num- 
ber of PCs that need to share a laser printer or a central- 
ized set of records ii.e., children/family information), to 
which more than one staff member needs easy access. 

There's no magic point where one must (if ever) buy a 
LAN. However, if several people are waiting in queue to 
use the laser printer or the computer that has a child- 
tracking database, it may be time to consider a LAN. 




LANs are not cheap, but they have become more af- 
fordable Excluding wiring costs and software and net- 
work cards, LANs cost around S250 per machine for 
small installations (2-4 machines) to do simple print and 
file sharing between machines. Programs with 5-25 ma- 
chines will want to purchase a dedicated computer, or 
file server, with a big (200 MB or larger) hard disk, lots of 
RAM (8 MB), and a tape backup. 

Wiring is another consideration. If the machines are 
relatively close together, it's not a problem. If you have 
machines spread out through a number of offices in the 
building, however, you will need to get a consultant for 
expert advice on the type of wiring to use. You can use 
either thin wire (coaxial cable, similar to what you find 
for cable TV connections) or lOBase-T (telephone wire 
and snap-in connectors). Newer buildings provide ge- 
neric sets of telephone wire that you can use for either 
voice or data. If you are renovating a building or floor, 
take the opportunity to put ample phone wire and jacks 
in the walls, some for phones and some for LAN use. It's 
minimal extra cost in materials and practically no extra 
labor. Get "shielded twisted-pair" ware for the extra pro- 
tection from electrical noise. 

One of the key benefits of LANs is centralized backup. 
One computer with a tape drive is set up to back up all 
the hard disks on all of the computers on the network. 
This computer then could dump any new files or data 
onto one tape. 
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Modems 

Modems die the devices used to transmit data over 
telephone lines. Three years ago, 2400-baud (240 charac- 
ters per second) modems cost between S250 and S300. 
Today, it's rare to find one over SI 50, but these modems 
do not have built-in data compression and error correc- 
tion. Error correction, the ability to sense and adjust for 
line noise, is a nice feature to have in a modem. How- 
ever, you need compatible modems for error correction. 
Similarly, data compression, taking information and 
"squishing it" to send it faster, also requires compatible 
modems that can compress (and decompress) on a con- 
nection between two machines. 

Fax modems and 9600-baud modems are getting 
cheaper, but neither are necessities. Consider how you 
use a fax: you fill out a form, sign it, and fax it to some- 
one. Getting vour signature into the computer requires a 
scanner; pasting the graphic image into the prepared 
document is another headache. Keep your fax machine. 

High-speed modems of 9600 baud and faster start at 
S300 to S500. One is needed at each end of the transmis- 
sion. Unless you move a lot of information between cen- 
ters or over long distances, you don't need a high-speed 
modem. If you wait a year or two, prices will drop to 
what 2400-baud modems cost today. 



Tape Drives 

A tape drive is a device like a tape recorder that reads 
data and writes it onto a tape. If you don't own one to 
back up your important information, you should. Small 
drives are dirt cheap, under $200 for 60/ 120 MB drives. 
Larger ones that can store up to 1000 MB of information 
cost around S1200, a perfect addition to any large LAN. 



Laser Printers 

Laser printer prices have dropped, and there are more 
varieties to choose from. The "personal" laser printer 
costs around $1000 list price, comes with few built-in 
type styles (fonts), and prints at an advertised speed of 
four pages per minute. Unless you have a small program, 
personal laser printers aren't very attractive because they 
offer limited expansion. They aren't suitable for sharing 
among a group of computers because of their printing 
speed. 

Full-featured laser printers cost around S1500 list price 
and print eight pages per minute. They usually come 
with a decent variety of built-in fonts and are more ex- 
pandable. Tney can be shared among small work groups. 



Speed junkies and LAN managers love heavy-duty 
laser printers. They list at 34000 and up, but print 12-17 
pages per minute. These printers have a number of fea- 
tures, including dual paper travs and expansion slots tor 
adding network cards. 

While there are many brands available, you can't go 
wrong by buying Hewlett-Packard (HP) laser printers. 
HP laser printers are the standard-setters for the rest of 
the industry and their prices are competitive. 




CD-ROM 

CD-ROM * which stands for compact disk-read-only 
memorv) technology borrows directly from the audio 
compact -disk world: CD-ROM players that cost S300 to 
S400 can plav music disks as easily as they can retrieve 
data. Information — be it the sounds of a rock group, a set 
of still pictures, or 325,000 pages of information — is writ- 
ten onto a master plate. The master plate serves as a mold 
to stamp out a CD. A laser beam reads the stamped- 
in information from the disk. Information on the current 
4.72-inch CDs can't be changed. 

CD-ROM is an attractive technology because you can 
store large quantities of information in a portable format, 
and you can reproduce the information at a dirt-cheap 
price. A single CD-ROM can hold around 600 MB of data, 
equal to 325,000 pages of information. A limited run of 
100 CDs costs around S1400, and includes creating a mas- 
ter plate. Simple math breaks this down to S14 per d isk, 
with more disks after the first hundred costing only S2 to 
S3 a disk for the physical medium. CD-ROM drives start 
at S300-S500. 

« Being able to distribute large amounts of information 

• on CD-ROM has enormous possibilities. For example, 

• Counterpoint Publishing of Wellesley, MA, is distribut- 
; mg the Federal Register on CD-ROM; each disk holds six 
; months of the Register , plus the search software needed 

; to access the information. The Department of Commerce 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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puts out detailed statistics on population, income, and 
employment on CD — a useful source for Community 
Needs Assessment. Anyone needing to find how two 
different types of medications interact could check The 
Physician's Desk Reference , which is available on CD. 

It is conceivable that every federal document having to 
do with Head Start could be put on a single CD, includ- 
ing Head Start performance standards, SAVIs, informa- 
tion memoranda, all the copies of the "Head Start Bulle- 
tin" with pictures, the national directory of Head Start 
programs, summarized PER data for the last 10 years, 
and whatever else comes to mind. Handicap/nutrition 
people could receive compiled materials from all the 
RAPs, Resource Centers, and public-health centers, per- 
haps adding commercially published materials when 
economical and appropriate. When searching this infor- 
mation, it would take only seconds to find references to 
transportation, health-screening standards, or any other 
topic. 

Certain CDs are not cheap. A one-year subscription to 
the Federal Register on CD-ROM costs over $1000 but 
assures that an updated CD is mailed to you every week 
of the year. The Physician's Desk Reference is $595. ” 

Compact disk interactive, or CD-I, incorporates a CD 
player with a TV hookup and a simple control panel, 
allowing people to scroll through pictures and text at 
their own pace. CD-I players are not (yet) compatible 
with your ordinary computer because of two different 
sets of standards: one by Commodore and one by 
Phillips. The design of CD-I players is for ease of use in 
the home rather than ease of use in an office, business, or 
research environment. 




Multimedia 

Multimedia ' is destined to be one of the great buzz 
words of the '90s. You could build a multimedia PC by 
taking a powerful PC that runs Windows and adding a 
fast-access CD-ROM drive and a board to produce stereo 
sound. By putting sound, pictures, full-motion video, and 
text information on a CD, then adding the proper software 
to glue everything together, you would have the basics foi 
a multimedia PC. 

Multimedia provide powerful learning tools for all 
classrooms, whether they are populated b v preschoolers 
or adult learners. Self-paced instruction is possible, and 
learning is interactive rather than by rote. 

Imagine the "Living in Space" curriculum as an interac- 
tive activity using the computer. Children could explore 
the solar system at the click of a mouse, pulling up images 
of the planets as taken by the Voyager spacecraft. A 
teacher wanting to use worksheets as a part of learning 
activities could select the ones desired from the disk and 
pnnt them. 

Fiction^ IBM and National Geographic produced "Mam- 
mals: A Multimedia Encyclopedia." Students and families 
who use this can select from over 200 animals, then, for 
instance, look at a still picture of a tiger or a short video 
clip of one running, with full sound of the growling cat :n 
the background. The multimedia encyclopedia provides, 
through pop-up fact boxes, habitat maps and essays de- 
scribing the selected animal. It includes a set of games to 
test knowledge. It's available today forS149 list price. 

Multimedia have certain headaches. Applications take 
time to create because of the complexities involved in in- 
terweaving sound, text, pictures, and video in a coherent 
(and fun!) fashion. Toolkits to create multimedia are 
a\ ailable, but it will be a while before small organiza- 
tions will be able to create their own multimedia pro- 
ductions. Obtaining permission to use copyrighted 
material for mass distribution is a major legal 
complication. 

P While multimedia might not be common- 

F^ ace today, they are coming. Opportunities 
^ exist for converting current curricula to mui- 
^0% timed ia-based applications, especially in 
multicultural education. 
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Management Issues 



Planning 

You need to have some sort of computing plan. 
Depending on the size of your program, you may have a 
simple one (get a computer, train both of the staff) or a 
complicated and formalized one (upgrade the office ma- 
chines, move the old machines into a classroom for adult 
education purposes, get the 15 centers up and reporting 
to the central office via modems). 

Having a plan gives you the advantage of knowing 
where you want to go. If grant or expansion money 
becomes available, you can go out and confidently get 
what you need, be it more hardware, software, or staff 
training. 

You should pull out and revise your plan two or three 
times a year. One revision should be in the spnng, so you 
can get staff trained and install new equipment by the 
time summer rolls around, and another should be before 
your grant application process begins. 

Buying computer hardware and software is easy, but 
vou should prepare to set aside funds and (more impor- 
tant) staff time to get the most out of your purchase. Staff 
members will need training, and they will need time to 
practice what they' ve learned in the classroom. 



Downsizing (or, good things come in small 
packages) 

Manv larger agencies have invested a lot of money and 
effort to purchase a minicomputer, a single machine that 
can support a number of people at different terminals at 
the same time. The minicomputer provided centralized 
storage of data, backup, printer services, and software. 
Adding more people was relatively cheap if the mini- 
computer could handle the load, and it was easier to 
support remote users dialing in via modem. 

Today, agencies are looking at the ongoing costs of 
keeping their minicomputers running. Maintenance con- 
tracts run into the thousands of dollars and are directly 
proportional to the age of the machine. The older the 
hardware, the more expensive the service contract, not to 
mention the thousands of dollars of software. 



Moving from a minicomputer to a group of networked 
• PCs can save a lot of money. Consider this: 

; Minicomputer 

; child-tracking package $10,000-$37,000 

! PC child-tracking package S20C0 

; maximum 

Hardware: 

PC file server 33000 

*. 3 pcs $3000 



Total for PC S8CC0 

maximum 



•••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Purchasing Hardware and Software 

Mail order 

Mail order used to be for the brave and the knowl- 
edgeable, but r.ot anvmore. If you know what you want 
to buy and how to install it, mail order is a great way to 
save money on hardware and software, especially if you 
are in a rural area far away from pnee competition in the 
big city. Mail order is not as attractive in urban areas, 
especially when buying software, because of shipping 
and handling fees. 

Ordering hardware by mail or phone sounds risky. 

It's not Most mail-order companies offer good value 
for the dollar, especially when compared to the "cham- 
pagne" brands such as Compaq and IBM (even with the 
Head Start educational discount). They normally include 
a mouse, better graphics, and more RAM as a standard 
option. Going beyond that, mail orders give you 800- 
number hotlines, 30-dav m oney-back guarantees, and 
one year of on-site service. If something breaks, you 
call service and the/ re out in 24 hours. 

Too good to be true? Many mail order companies 
sweeten the pot by throwing in MS-DOS 5.0 and 
Windows 3.0, even installing them for you on the hard 
disk. A few go further and add applications software 
with the deal. 

The following chart is based on information in PC 
Magazine of December 17, 1991. Actual "goodies" will 
*. vary based on competition and various promotions. 

1 Companies are listed simply as examples of what's 
’ available in the marketplace and are not meant as 
■ endorsements. 
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Management Issues 



Company 


800 Number 
technical 


On-site 

warranty 


DOS 


Windows 


Other 

Software 


Acma 


Yes 


1 year 


5.0 


Yes 


No 


Austin 


Yes 


1 year 


5.0 


Yes 


No 


Dell 


Yes 


1 year 


5.0 


No 


No 


Gateway 


Yes 


No 


5.0 


Yes 


No 


Insight 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Zeos 


Yes 


No 


5.0 


Yes 


Yes 



Retail outlets 

CompUSA and Egghead Software are two examples 
of retail chains available in metropolitan areas. You can 
think of them as the WalMart and discount bookstore 
of purchasing computers and software. 



Upgrading and replacing equipment 

Hardware prices are on a consistent march downward. 
You may be better off purchasing a new computer than 
fixing a broken system that isn't under a service contract. 
Proper replacement parts may be difficult to find, and 
the cost of parts might be as much as a new system. 

Purchasing another system is a necessity if your cur- 
rent equipment is not capable of running advanced soft- 
ware. If you need to run Windows and your computers 
are over four years old, you might as well get your 
checkbook out. Lf you buy a couple of new systems for 
the office, you can sometimes move older systems into 
the classroom (with the appropriate plastic covers over 
the keyboard for the children's use). 
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Overview 



The National Data Management Project has 
undertaken a review of fund-accounting 
software systems for program-and financial- 
management staff members who are struggling 
with less than optimal accounting systems. 

The three systems reviewed here were selected 
because of their successful implementation by 
several Head start installations. There are 
undoubtedly many other accounting software 
systems that meet the needs of Head Start 
programs. Inclusion of any product in this 
review should not imply endorsement; 
exclusion of any product from this review 
should not imply inferiority. This review is an 
attempt to introduce the concept of fund- 
accounting software systems as a potential 
improvement to grantee-accounting systems 
that are inadequate. 

What is Fund Accounting? 

A fund-accounting system is one that 
separates financial activity into distinct groups 
(or funds) that are interrelated. Each 'fund" 
contains a separate self-balancing set of 
accounts used to record financial activity. 
Software designed for fund accounting should 
provide for automatic balancing between 
funds. This type of accounting is sometimes 
called *due to* and *due from* accounting. 

Head Start grantees usually maintain multiple 
projects, e-xh having its own service 
objectives, funding and reporting 
requirements, and budget. Each project also 
has its own assets, liabilities, and equity 
balances. Fund-accounting software must be 
able to manage intec fund transfers, balance 
interfund receivables and payables, and 
produce financial reporting that not only 
separates (and combines) the funds but also 
spans fiscal years. Also important is the ability 
to have two fiscal years operable; in other 
words, when a new fiscal year begins, fiscal 
managers should be able to keep the previous 



year open or reopen it until the audit report is 
completed. 

A good fund-accounting system allows easy 
setup of funds and generation of fund specific 
reports. Users should not have to repeatedly 
enter the same accounts in each fund; the 
system should automatically copy the accounts 
into all appropriate funds. 

Evaluation and Selection Criteria 

In evaluating a fund-accounting software 
system, an agency should carefully interview 
several current users to determine if the system 
has been satisfactory. The checklist that 
follows may be relevant in the selection of a 
fund-accounting software system. 

• Can a user purchase the system in a 
modular format (i.e.. General Ledger, 
Accounts Payable, Payroll), one or two 
modules at a time? Is this the best way to 
proceed under the circumstances? 

• Is customization possible? If so, how are 
custom-designed programs developed to 
ensure compatibility with the system? How 
much custom work is necessary for the 
program to perform adequately for Head 
Start? 

• Is redesign of the accounting system a >art 
of the vendor’s service. 

• How flexible is the system in producing 
special reports that are specific to individual 
f nding sources? And how easy is it to 
learn to produce these unique, user- 
identified reports? 

• How much accounting and computing 
knowledge is necessary to set up and 
operate the system? 
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• Does the vendor provide a satisfactory and 
affordable approach to installation, training, 
and ongoing support? 

• How much time, effort, and expense is 
needed to make the transition from the 
agency's current system to the new one? 

• Is the auditor satisfied that sufficient 
documentation and audit trails regarding the 
source and use of funds exist? 

• Are security levels adequate? 

• Does the system provide detailed budgeting 
by component, county, and center 0 

• Can funds be segregated without using 
separate bank accounts? 

® Can multiple fiscaJ-year projects be tracked 
within a single general ledger? 

• How can the fiscal tasks be organized for 
more efficient operations? 

When asked what criteria the agency was 

looking for in selecting a fund-accounting 

software system, financial managers had these 

responses: 

"...cost allocation, encumbrance 
accounting, and the ability to reopen 
periods." (Barbara Decker, Newark 
Preschool Council) 

"...multiple and overlapping funding years, 
reports for single fund." (Myra Rennick, 
Community Action Program of Western 
Indiana) 

"...month-end closing, payables by project, 
and grouping costs by categories." (Velmon 
Allen, Costal Georgia Community Action 
Agency) 



The accounting and financial management 
software systems reviewed int his article are: 

FundWare — developed by American 
Fundware, Denver Colorado. The company 
has been in business for 15 years. The 
phone number is 800-551-4458. 

GMS — developed by Grants Management 
Systems, Kensington. Maryland. GMS was 
introduced nine years ago. The phone 
number is 301-933-3500. 

\HP — developed by Micro Information 
Products. Austin, Texas. They have been in 
business for nine years. The phone number 
is 800-MIP-FUND. 

We believe all of these systems are 
appropriate for Head Start agencies. It is our 
opinion that each system has individual 
strengths: one system may better serve a 
particular agency depending on certain criteria. 
For instance, FundWare is a dense system that 
is better suited for very large agencies that 
have sophisticated levels of financial computer 
experience as well as plenty of disk space on 
their computers. GMS is well suited for any 
size agency, even if the fiscal staff is 
composed primarily of bookkeepers; GMS 
software cannot be purchased without training 
and installation because of its contemporary 
structure. Most GMS users pay an ongoing 
monthly fee for accounting assistance, 
upgrades, and maintenance. MIP is a system 
that is easy to learn and operate for average- 
sized agencies with limited budget resources. 
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▼ 

American Fundware 



Description of Modules 

FundWare is a fully integrated accounting and 
financial-management software system for nonprofit 
organizations and governmental agencies. FundWare 
automatically handles interfund transfers, fund 
balancing, and financial reporting. The FunaWare 
system is composed of a number of interrelated 
software modules. 

The modules available are General Ledger, Ex- 
tended Report Writer, Accounts Payable with Pur- 
chase Order, Accounts Payable with Obligation 
Tracking, Accounts Receivable, Project/Grant 
Reporting, Budgetary Control, Budget Forecasting, 
Payroll, and Fixed Assets. Since General Ledger and 
Accounts Payable are the modules most agencies 
start with, these modules are described below. 

The General Ledger module follows double-entry 
bookkeeping standards, describing and recording 
entries in three journals — Cash Receipts Journal, 
General Journal, and Budget Journal — for posting to 
ledgers. The General Ledger account-number struc- 
ture has up to 18 digits that the user can define; or 
the user may choose to follow 7 a preset structure for 
account codes offered in the software. 

The General Ledger module has six menus that are 
organized to follow the normal work flow of that 
portion of the system. The six menus are Inquiry, 
Maintenance, Transaction Entry, Periodic Processing, 
Reports, and Setup. 

The Inquiry menu contains tasks that allow the 
user to look up a record, retrieve specific information 
about the record, or scroll through a list of records. 
The kinds of information found in the Inquiry menu 
include account numbers, account descriptions, 
account balances, and account detail, as well as 
recurring, imported, and saved journal entries and 
system definitions. 

The Maintenance menu contains th > tasks used to 
enter account numbers, descriptions, and other 
account information into the computer and to print 
lists of accounts. 

In the Transaction Entry menu, one can make 
entries to any of the three ledgers — actual, budget, 
and encumbrance. Tasks on this menu allow the user 
to make reverse journal entries and to post recurring 
and imported journal entries. 

The Periodic Processing menu is used to perform 
maintenance tasks at the end of a fiscal period or at 







the end of the year. The menu contains the task s used 
to start and end fiscal years. 

The Reports menu contains tasks used to define, 
maintain, and produce reports from the journals and 
ledgers that contain the agency's records. There are 
numerous reports available, such as Financial Re- 
ports, Revenue and Expense Reports, Combined 
Reports, Transaction Reports, and Master Record 
Lists. 

The Accounts Payable module is one of the main 
modules in the FundWare system. This module helps 
to manage agency purchases from the time the 
decision to purchase something is made until the 
time the purchase is paid for and the check is 
reconciled. 

As with the General Ledger module, the Accounts 
Payable module has the flexibility for the user either 
to design various stages in the Accounts Payable 
module or to follow tine stages defined by tine soft- 
ware. Once entered, an obligation to purchase can 
move through seven stages: Initial Order or Purchase 
Requisition (optional), Purchase Order (optional), 
Invoice, Approved for Payment (optional), Marked 
for Payment, Paid, and Reconciled. 



Training and Technical Assistance 

There are multiple training options available for 
FundWare users. The company offers basic user 
training at the corporate offices in Denver and 
monthly regional training classes in various locations. 
Special modem sessions are available with advance 
scheduling. On-site training may also be available 
from an authorized reseller. 

There is a computer lab in Denver where training 
sessions are offered two weeks each month. The 
General Ledger, Accounts Payable, and System 
Manager modules are covered in three days for $895, 
with additional half-day sessions available for most 
of the other modules at $295. Payroll and Extended 
Report Writer modules each require two-day work- 
shops, which cost $795. If you send more than one 
employee to training, each additional employee 
receives a 25-percent discount. 

The regional training classes are taught in seminar 
fashion; some have direct hands-on experience. A lab 
exercise is included with each training manual for use 
after the seminar. The cost for the one-day work- 
shops for General Ledger and Accounts Payable 
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modules is $495 each. Other modules presented in 
half-day workshops are priced at $295. 

Janice Groth, general manager for American 
Fundware, said, "For those organizations who don't 
fee! they can come to training, we can set up special 
sessions where we can use PCAnywhere to help 
them through some of the basic training via modem. 
For some of our larger organizations, we will go on- 
site to assist them in whatever way they need." She 
added, "We don't really train via the support line . . . 
we will try to find someone in the local area who can 
spend a day with them to help with some basic 
computer training." 

Users interviewed had different approaches to 
training. Kenneth Gilbert, finance director with 
Dallas Head Start in Texas, believes the training is 
expensive. "We had no formal training; it was too 
expensive to purchase the system and go out of the 
area for training." He relied on the hotline, which 
was free, during his first year as a FundWare user 
four years ago. Dorothy Harper, finance director 
with Camden County Council on Economic Opportu- 
nity (CEO) in New Jersey, purchased the system with 
installation and the first year of support from an 
authorized reseller, the Center for Human Services 
Management (CHSM), based in New York City. 
Camden County CEO fiscal staff received two weeks 
of training on-site with CHSM, she recalled. "One of 
the reasons we went with CHSM was that we could 
not afford to go to Colorado when we bought the 
system," she said. Now the agency receives support 
from the FundWare support line. 

FundWare is not a system for the novice. "A high 
degree of sophistication is required both in computer 
expertise and in accounting knowledge to gain 
satisfaction from the system. FundWare's power 
imposes an overhead of learning to use the system 
because it is so dense," said Barbara Decker, manage- 
ment information systems director for the Newark 
Preschool Council. Dave Davis of CHSM illustrated 
FundWare's power by comparing it to a magnificent 
mansion, where only a few of the rooms would ever 
need to be used by the average Head Start agency. In 
commenting on the Extended Report Writer module, 
Kenneth Gilbert noted, "There is a tremendous 
learning curve. A beginner or novice would not be 
ready to work with the Report Writer. It takes 
programming knowledge as well as accounting 
knowledge to format the reports in a spreadsheet," 
explained Gilbert. 








Hardware and Software Required 

FundWare runs on a variety of hardware and 
under many different operating systems. Acceptable 
hardware includes IBM PC, XT, AT, and compatibles; 
IBM PS/2 Series; and IBM RS/6000. 

The minimum requirements for the computer are 
as follows: 

• 640 kilobytes of RAM 

• At least a 30-megabyte hard disk 

• A heavy-duty, wide-carriage printer 

• A keyboard and monitor (monochrome or color) 

A math chip is not required. 

FundWare is available in several versions of 
COBOL, depending on the computer and operating 
system. Operating systems and LANs include MS- 
DOS, Xenix, UNIX, AIX, Novell, PC-NET, Banyan, 
and most other network operating systems. 

All FundWare users Interviewed for this review 
are using the system In a networked environment. 
The agencies are very large — with over 1,000 children 
enrolled. Two of the agencies have over a dozen 
workstations, some at remote sites. 
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Favorite Features 

In describing FundWare, two words are heard 
again and again . . . "powerful" and "flexible." 

Barbara Decker likes the system for the encum- 
brance-accounting capability, its ability to reopen 
years, and its power. She said that fiscal managers 
like the audit trails that are automatically produced 
by the system. "Program managers [such as the Head 
Start director] like the ability to enter purchase orders 
in a preapproval stage . . . this allows up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of available, unexpended funds." 

The Head Start director of Camden County CEO 
likes the ability to track activities in each individual 
center, according to Dorothy Harper. "The book- 
keepers love the aging [past due] Accounts Payable 
report," she added. As for herself, she said, "1 like 
the Budget Forecast module. We have a state grant 
that requires total agency reporting on their applica- 
tion. The Budget Forecast, which resembles a Lotus 
spreadsheet, makes this task much easier." 

Kenneth Gilbert's agency has 25 Head Start 
centers. "The Board likes to compare overall actuals 
to budget and see the variance from the budget," he 
said. He has learned to design special reports in the 
Extended Report Writer, which, he said, "... is the 
answer to a prayer." He added that all the reports are 
very useful. 

FundWare is an "on-line" system. Barbara Decker 
explained that ". . . the ledger is always current once 
a transaction is posted. In a larger agency, such as 
the Newark Preschool Council, where component 
managers may maintain a mini set of unofficial books 
for their own department, all the financial data is at 
their desk. They can look up and know at any point 
in time what are the requisitions, what is encum- 
bered, and how much is available to spend in their 
budget without having to look at the entire account- 
ing system." 

When asked about the support provided by 
American Fundware, users agreed that the staff is 
very knowledgeable. "They are fairly responsive," 
said Kenneth Gilbert, "but when work is shut down, 
waiting an hour for a response is too long." Dorothy 
Harper finds them very patient and said that the 
Fundware support line provides a fast response. 
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Grants Management Systems 



Description of Modules 

Grants Management Systems (GMS) is a totally 
integrated accounting and financial reporting soft- 
ware package designed specifically for public and 
nonprofit organizations receiving contract and grant 
funds. Among its features are: 

• Elimination of separate grant and contract funds 
by using cost-center and activity accounting (also 
making due-to and due- from transactions unnec- 
essary) 

• Data-entry procedures for timesheets, vouchers, 
receipts, journal entries, and manual disburse- 
ments, regardless of the number of accounts 

• Batch-system operation to facilitate cost allocation 
on a monthly basis 

• Complete month-end general-ledger posting and 
financial reporting, including components for 
timesheet reporting and a wide variety of cost- 
allocation procedures 

• On-line cost-accounting capability for Head Start 
components 

• Fully automated accounts-payable maintenance 
and check writing 

• Timesheet-generated payroll that supports tax- 
sheltered deductions, leave-balance processing, 
expense reimbursements, and all quarter and year 
end activity 

• Entry and printing of opening general-ledger 
balances and prior year revenues and expendi- 
tures for programs that have a different contract 
year than the agency fiscal year 

• Integration of fiscal periods within the 
organization's general finance system 

• Completely automated backup procedures 

There are ten functions available through GMS. 
The system is fully m j nu-driven, with the main 
menu listing a choice of Master File Maintenance, 
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Accounting Data Entry, Monthly Processing, Budget 
Data Entry, Prior Year Data Input, Accounts Payable 
Checks, Payroll Procedures, Backup Procedures, 
Diagnostics, and Supplemental (Modules). 

Master File Maintenance involves either the 
creation or updating of information that needs to be 
accessed frequently and stored permanently. GMS 
maintains four master files: Employee Data, General 
Ledger, Program Elements, and Vendors. 

Accounting Data Entry within GMS involves five 
types of accounting transactions: Timesheets, Vouch- 
ers, Cash Receipts, General Journal, and Manual 
Checks. This is where the majority of work is per- 
formed during the month. Transactions are main- 
tained in batches to help keep data organized. 
General-ledger accounts are not updated until 
transaction data is verified. 

Monthly Processing consists of steps that are 
followed each month (or each reporting cycle) to 
update the general ledger and cost reports, and to 
produce the financial reports. They are Timesheet 
Reporting, General Ledger Listings, Cost Allocation, 
and Financial Reporting. A feature of Financial 
Reporting quickly provides the status of accounts at 
any time during the month. 

Budget Data Input handles data for five levels of 
budgets: Project/Program Budgets (including Head 
Start and other grant projects), Indirect Cost Budgets, 
Fringe Benefit Budgets, Timesheet Budgets, and 
Agencywide Budgets. 

Prior Year Data Input provides an innovative 
approach for maintaining information on projects 
that span several fiscal years. This is a result of the 
integrated nature of the GMS software that performs 
all accounting and reporting from a single general 
ledger, thus eliminating separate funds and the need 
for interfund transfers. 

Accounts Payable Checkwriting results in the 
automatic preparation of accounts-payable checks 
based upon data entered during voucher procedures. 
Screen display of open accounts payable permits the 
user to pay full or partial amounts. Payments are 
automatically sorted by vendor to streamline check 
preparation. 

The module on Payroll Procedures information 
involves the processing of payroll information and 
the printing of paychecks and payroll registers. This 
process draws upon data in the Employee Master 
Files and current period timesheets entered in 
Accounting Data Transaction Entry. 
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The module on Backup Procedures enables the 
user to produce a diskette copy of all system files and 
data automatically. 

In addition to the basic system described above, 
CMS offers over 50 supplements to the system; these 
are minor programs, custom-designed to enhance 
operations. These supplements are optional and 
cover a wide range of topics — from Payroll Deduc- 
tions Listing to Combined Projects Reports, to 
Complete 1099s and a Label Maker. They enable 
users to expand accounting and reporting functions 
to suit their particular needs. Cost for the supple- 
ments ranges from $25 to $500, with most supple- 
ments priced in the $100 to $200 range. 

GMS has also piloted an "add-on" system that 
tracks Head Start financial management by service 
components. GMS partner Don Berkheimer is closely 
following the Interim Budget Regulations, issued by 
ACF in October 1991, that require new budgetary 
reporting for Head Start budget services. Company 
policy ensures that GMS allows users to meet all 
Head Start budget regulations with built-in, auto- 
matic cost allocations. 



Training and Technical Assistance 
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When users purchase GMS, they purchase a 
turnkey operation that includes software, training 
installation, and conversion of their current system. 
As Don Berkheimer explained, "We understand 
grants management, we understand cost allocation, 
and we understand the full range of accounting in 
multifunded institutions. When we install a system, 
we spend two to three weeks on-site over a 60- to 90- 
day period to get it transitioned." Once the GMS staff 
completes the initial installation, setup, and training 
the agency usually does not need additional on-site 
assistance, according to Berkheimer. Each conversion 
is accompanied by a complete redesign, placing the 
organization on a new accounting plateau. 

After the system is purchased, users are on a full- 
service agreement for the first year; after the first year 
full service is optional, but most users continue the 
agreement. Included in the service agreement are 
telephone and modem support, maintenance, and 
upgrades. 'The majority of our calls are not related 
to fixing the software; most calls are helping them 
with accounting and financial-management report- 
ing," said Berkheimer. 

Users interviewed are very pleased with the 
technical support from GMS. Veronica Blanco, 
management information sytems consultant for The 
Agriculture and Labor Program, Inc (ALPI), of 
Winter Haven, Florida, said, "The telephone support 
is excellent; I have yet to be disappointed with the 




turnaround. I can fax a question at night and have 
my answer in the morning!" Velmon Allen, deputy' 
director of administration with Coastal Georgia Area 
Community Action Agency (CAA), described a 
situation where a payroll problem kept them at work 
until midnight. "GMS was right there on the phone 
with us all night until we had the problem solved," 
she told us. A similar situation happened to Linda 
Blackwell, director of fiscal management for LIFT, 
Inc., in Tupelo, Mississippi. She was working on a 
Saturday, preparing for the year-end closing of the 
books, when she ran into difficulty. By chance she 
found a staff person available at GMS to help her 
through the problem. 

One feature that seems to set CMS apart from the 
other fund -accounting systems reviewed is the fact 
that the system can be operated by a bookkeeper 
with minimal accounting skills. Someone with an 
accounting background is not needed to operate the 
system, because GMS provides the technical assis- 
tance in accounting as well as computing. GMS 
blends fund accounting with grant and contract 
accounting to achieve a new model for Head Start. 

GMS products and service are available exclu- 
sively from GMS, based in Kensington, Maryland, 
with staff in various parts of the country. Berkheimer 
believes that GMS will always maintain control of 
marketing and technical assistance. He said, "We 
have people with experience who know how to run 
the system, and who know grants management and 
the Head Start program." 

Besides offering the telephone support and 
installation mentioned above, GMS invites users to 
an annual meeting that focuses on training. A 
monthly newsletter that covers many topics, relevant 
instructions, and helpful hints is also sent to all users. 
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Grants Management Systems 



Hardware and Software Required 

Single-user versions of GMS need an IBM or 
compatible PC, with the following: 

• A 286 (or higher) processor 

• A 40-megabyte hard disk. 

• A printer with a minimum speed of 300 characters 
per second 

• A keyboard and monitor 

• A version of BASIC software — either GWBasic or 
BasicA 

Users on a network need, at a minimum, an 80- 
to 100-megabyte hard disk, preferably with a dedi- 
cated file server and a separate printer for each 
workstation. 

With the GMS approach, potential users can 
expect to be questioned by the GMS staff in regard to 
their commitment to the GMS philosophy when they 
inquire about purchasing the system. Since GMS staff 
members do the installation on-site, they will make 
sure the agency understands what equipment is 
needed to run the system. 



Favorite Features 

Asked why his agency selected GMS, Bernard 
Pulse, finance director for ALPI, replied, "Our 
existing [computer software] system lacked manage- 
ment information we needed for day-to-day deci- 
sions. It did not consolidate automatically . . . we had 
to add the Head Start Program Account (PA 22) and 
the Program Account for training and technical 
assistance (PA 20) manually. GMS looks at the 
organization as one . . . there is better report distribu- 
tion, such as processing vendor histories." Linda 
Blackwell agreed. She said, "GMS has the ability to 
have one agency-wide financial statement without 
our doing a lot of combining entries or having to 
eliminate journal entries. It also has the ability to 
have individual projects or grants identified and 
elements within the grants identified. GMS allows 
automatic indirect cost pool allocations." 

Velmon Allen likes the fact that GMS meets both 
the agency's in-house reporting needs and funding 
source requirements. She noted, "GMS allows us to 
budget for every project we are operating and share 
those budgets with directors and coordinators, then 
apply their expenses using our in-house chart of 
accounts collectively to all of the projects. It makes 
things more unified." 

According to Allen, fiscal staff members like the 
ease of operation. "Prior to GMS, we used an IBM 



System 36. GMS is written in BASIC and we have a 
network with PCs. Everything is relatively simple. 
Someone who doesn't do payables every day, for 
instance, can assist in doing payables if we get 
backlogged. Someone who routinely doesn't do 
budget input can pitch in during heavy [budgeting] 
periods," she said. "You do not need a strong back- 
ground in accounting to work the system. There are 
so many accounting principles built in that you do 
not have to worry about the operator's accounting 
knowledge." 

Commenting on GMS's capacity for custom- 
ization, Linda Blackwell said, "If I need a customized 
program, they will write it for me and it will be 
compatible with my financial system. One of the 
things I like about GMS is that they will discuss with 
you the pros and cons and whether there may be a 
more efficient or less expensive way to get the 
information you need." 

Mary Jones is the Head Start director for ALPI in 
Fort Pierce, Florida. She meets quarterly with the 
finance director to review budget and expense 
reports to prepare for any budget revisions that may 
be necessary. She uses the accounts payable analysis 
to determine what bills were submitted and paid. She 
also uses payroll information. Her Policy Council 
Budget and Finance Committee is learning to com- 
pare expenses to the budget using the GMS financial 
reports. Noted Jones, "I am forced to design compo- 
nent budgets for the next grant application. ... I am 
looking forward to using the budget modification 
supplement by project element to revise the Head 
Start budget." 



Micro Information Products 



Description of Modules 

The MIP Fund -Accounting System is composed of 
six integrated modules. "Integrated'' means that the 
system posts transactions in a central set of ledgers to 
which all modules have appropriate access. For 
example, a user entering an invoice through the 
Accounts Payable module debits an expenditure 
account and credits an accounts payable account 
Once posted, this expenditure is automatically 
included in expenditure reports produced by the 
Budget Reporting module. In the same manner, an 
accounts payable credit is automatically posted to the 
ledger and appears in reports produced by the 
General Ledger module. The six modules are: 

• General Ledger 

• Budget Reporting 

• Encumbrances 

• Accounts Payable 

• Accounts Receivable 

• Database Interface 




The General Ledger is the only module that can 
operate independently. A user can enter all basic 
types of transactions — cash receipts, cash disburse- 
ments, and budgets — using the General Ledger 
module. Disbursement checks and cash receipts can 
be printed with the General Ledger module. For a 
small agency with simple accounting needs, it could 
function as a "stand-alone" module. 

Besides providing accounting functions, the 
General Ledger also provides system operational 
controls. The remaining modules cannot operate 
without the General Ledger module, because they 
depend on it for these system controls. 

The other five modules feature specialized ac- 
counting entry screens, a budget worksheet, a check 
writer, and enhanced reporting capabilities. These 
modules can be added selectively according to the 
agency's needs. Some of the capabilities of the 
modules are summarized below. 

The Accounts Payable, Accounts Receivable, and 
Encumbrance modules maintain their own subsidiary 
ledgers of vendor invoices, customer billings, and 
encumbrances, respectively. They include subledger 
reports and aging reports to help manage billing and 
purchases. 

The Accounts Payable module provides an auto- 
matic check writer. 

The Accounts Receivable module can print bills 
and past-due statements to customers. This feature 
would be appropriate for agencies that need to collect 
fees or payments. 

The Encumbrance module allows the user to print 
purchase orders and record encumbrances for 
committed funds. With the Encumbrance module, the 
Head Start director can receive a more accurate and 
up-bxiate picture of the financial status of Head 
Start funds. 

The Budget Reporting Module is used to create 
and modify a budget worksheet from historical data 
previously recorded i Fund Accounting. The Budget 
Reporting module a^ displays budget information 
on screen, including budgeted and actual transaction 
totals by accounts and the budget excess or deficit. 
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Micro Information Products 



Training and Technical Assistance 

Users can choose from a variety of options for 
their training and technical assistance needs. For 
those who feel they do not need to purchase training, 
there is a tutorial built into the system. M1P offers 
training classes regularly at its Austin, Texas, head- 
quarters. In addition, MIP has developed a set of 
Video Classroom training tapes that comes with a 
training guide. Some users may contract for on-site 
assistance with one of 20 local dealers authorized by 
MTP to sell and install the system. Finally, MIP has 
telephone support available through an 800 number 
and publishes a quarterly newsletter. Each of these 
options is discussed below, with some comments 
from Head Start agency personnel using MIP. 

The training class held at MIP headquarters in 
Austin is a three-day course; about 20 computer 
terminals are available for hands-on practice. A 
fourth day of training is available for users who want 
to learn the Payroll and Fixed Assets modules. The 
cost is $495 for the first attendee per agency and $295 
for eaui additional attendee per agency. The training 
guide, which accompanies the training, is 175 pages 
and contains practice exercises. 

Myra E. Rennick, fiscal director for Community 
Action Program (CAP) of Western Indiana, highly 
recommended the training in Austin. James Jarvis, 
comptroller for the Community Action Organization 
(CAO) of Scioto County in Portsmouth, Ohio, at- 
tended the training class in Austin with five members 
of his staff for an approximate cost of $3,000, includ- 
ing travel and lodging costs. They had been using the 
system for some time before attending the class. 

Jarvis stated that staffers learned a lot while in 
Austin and were familiar with the material when 
they returned to Scioto to operate the system. 

The Video Classroom training tapes were intro- 
duced to help offset the cost of training, according to 
Tim Ziegner and Barry Pigg of MIP. "We heard our 
users saying that training was expensive, and we 
developed a low-cost answer in the video training 
classes," said Ziegner. "We use the same training 
guide on the videotape and cover the same material 
that we use in training in Austin. There are built-in 
exercises where the user can stop the tape for the 
opportunity to have T>ands-on' practice just as we 
have [in Austin]," added Pigg. 

The videotapes were produced professionally and 
consist of three sets. Set One includes four tapes 
covering the General Ledger: System Setup, Data 
Entry, System Operations, and Reporting. Set Two 
has two tapes: one covering Budget Reporting and 
Encumbrances/Purchase Orders, and one covering 
Accounts Payable, Accounts Receivable, and Data- 
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base Interface. The third set covers Payroll. The MIP 
Video Classroom is priced at $195 per set. 

The Community Action Committee (CAC) of 
Victoria, Texas, installed MIP in June 1990. Fiscal year 
1991 is the first full year the system has been in 
operation. Mary King, finance director, went to the 
training class in Austin with other staff members 
before the system had been installed. She felt the 
three days was not enough time to become familiar 
with the system, for a staff with no previous experi- 
ence with MIP. However, she has found the video- 
tapes to be very helpful. "When I reviewed the 
tapes," she explained, "I discovered many features 
we aren't using that would benefit us." 

Mary Halvorsen, computer operations coordinator 
with CAC of Victoria, agrees with King that training 
in Austin was not enough to begin to operate the 
system with confidence. But she feels she can I earn 
what she needs to know from phone calls to the 
support line. Halvorsen said, "I have learned a lot 
just from phone calls [to MIP.] I call three or four 
times a week. I don't need to go to training again. I 
can get the information and help I need from the 
hotline." 
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Micro Information Products 



Hardware and Software Required 

The MIP Fund-Accounting system runs on an IBM 
personal computer or an IBM-compatible computer. 
The computer must be capable of running MS-DOS 
or IBM FO-DOS. The computer must have a 100- 
percent IBM-compatible BIOS (basic input/output 
system; BIOS is the method that the computer uses to 
communicate with other devices, such as the printer). 

The minimum requirements for the computer are 
as follows: 

• 640 kilobytes of memory 

• A minimum 10-megabyte hard disk (40 MB 
recommended) 

• A keyboard and monitor (monochrome or color) 

• A printer capable of printing 132 characters per 
line 

• DOS, version 3.1 or later 

Both single-user and networked versions of MIP 
are available. Novelle is the preferred network 
operating system, according to Tim Ziegner, but the 
system will run on Lantastic, Novelle Lite, Banyan, 
IBM PC-LAN, OS/2, and others. MI? officials esti- 
mate that 30 to 40 percent of MIP users are network 
users, and this number is growing. 



Favorite Features 

National Data Management Project staff asked 
users to identify the features of MIP that are most 
useful to Head Start and the agency. The responses 
ranged from the simplified generation of IRS Form 
990 to automatic allocations and ease of use. Mary 
King stated, "I like all the features — such as combin- 
ing, allocating, and separating; MIP condenses 
paperwork." 

Many Head Start agencies learned about MIP as a 
result of suggestions from their CPA or auditors. 
James Jarvis recalled, "In 1983, a local CPA auditor 
was aware of our needs. He read an article that MIP 
had developed a fund-accounting system. We con- 
tacted MIP in Austin, and I believe we were the first 
installation outside of Texas." CAC of Victoria also 
heard about MIP from their local auditing firm, and 
selected it after looking at several programs. 

What are some of the features that finance office 
personnel like about MIP? Myra Rennick likes the 
ability to retrieve one fund with detail for any period 
needed. She also likes its flexibility, quickness, and 
user friendliness, which makes it easy to leam. 
Caroline Powell, Head Start bookkeeper for CAO 
of Scioto County, likes the on-line help screen, while 



her co-worker, Fanny Justice, likes the fact that 
checks are automatically posted when they are 
written. "It is easy to select reports," added Justice. 
Mary Halvorsen supports the notion that MIP is easy 
to leam. "I learned Payroll and Accounts Payable on 
my own, just playing with it," Halvorsen said. 

How do users rate the support they receive from 
MIP? "They respond within an hour. . . ." "They are 
very good about listening to our suggestions for 
changes. . . ." "We have good rapport with MIP. . . 
These are some of the comments made by Head Start 
agency users of MIP. When asked if they would 
choose MIP again over another accounting system, aLi 
interviewees said "yes." Why? Here are some of their 
reasons. 

"MIP is performing everything we need. There is 
no need to look at anything else. We would select 
MIP again for the support and upgrades we have had 
over the years," stated James Jarvis. Mary King said 
she would choose MIP again because it is "easy to 
leam and has lots of features." Myra Rennick would 
keep MIP because it has "good support, meets my 
needs, and offers continuous updates." 
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Table 2 

Head Start Agencies Using Fund-Accounting Systems 



: v^- x Fund-Accountirig 
’; v: |:|:.Systems Used 


• Agency/Location 

. ' ' • . ... 




Fund Ware 


Camden County Council on Economic Opportunity 


Camden, N] 


Dallas County Family Services, Inc. 


Dallas, TX 




East Coast Migrant Head Start Program 


Arlington, VA 




Newark Preschool Council 


Newark, NJ 




Redlands Christian Migrant Association 


I mm oka lee, FL 


Grants Management Systems 


Central Kentucky Community Action Council 
Central Savannah River Area 


Lebanon, KY 




Economic Opportunity Authority 
Coastal Georgia Area Community 


Augusta, GA 




Action Agency 


Brunswick, GA 




Community Action Commission 


Goleta, CA 




Delaware Opportunities, Inc. 


Delhi, NY 




Lift, Inc. 


Tupelo, MS 




Maui Economic Opportunity, Inc. 


Kabul ui, HI 




Mercer County Community Action Program 


Sharon, PA 




Mid-Williamette Community Action Agency 


Salem, OR 




Northwest Kansas Community Action Program 


Hiawatha, KS 




Shore Up! Inc. 


Salisbury, MD 




Western Carolina Community Action, Inc. 


Hendersonville, NC 


MIP 


Community Action Committee of Victoria 


Victoria, TX 




Community Action Organization of Scioto County 


Portsmouth, OH 




Community Action Program of Western Indiana 


Covington, IN 




Community Services Agency 


Carrizo Springs, TX 




Conecuh- Monroe Community Action 


Evergreen, AL 




Grant County Community Action Council 
Huntsville- Madison and Limestone 


Moses Lake, WA 




Community Action Agency 


Huntsville, AL 




Iron ton- Lawrence Community Action Organization 


Iron ton, OH 




Licking Valley Community Action Program 


Flemingsburg, KY 




Mobile Community Action 


Prichard, AL 




South Middlesex Opportunity Council 


Framingham, MA 




Southeast Nebraska Community Action 


Hum bolt, NE 




Tom Green Community Action Council 


San Angelo, TX 




Tri-County Opportunities Council 


Rock Falls, IL 




Tulsa Community Action Agency 


Tulsa, OK 
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Overview 




The following chapters focus on the importance 
of the commitment of management to automation, 
strategies and tactics managers can use to plan for 
automation, and ways to devise an automation 
strategy for your particular program. 

A major goal of this manual is to provide "how-to" 
guidance for Head Start program planners. This 
includes planning tools that are useful and practical 
in obtaining an objective assessment of existing 
program structures. 

The "top-down" concept of planning — an ap- 
proach that aims to evaluate and address first those 
issues posing the highest obstacles to the success of 
the project — is followed throughout. Top-down 
planning requires that issues belonging to successive 
steps be considered only after all issues in previous 
and current steps are adequately addressed. For 
example, it would be inappropriate to consider issues 
relating to implementation before all issues relating 
to strategy and tactics have been addressed (see 
figure on p. 3). 

Planning is discussed in general terms, apart from 
adoption of any particular technology (computers, 
software, etc.). Issues that pertain to other stages of 
the project life-cycle are not addressed. 

Although the maintenance and evaluation phases 
of the automation process are not examined here. 
Head Start programs should implement these phases, 
once they have completed the initial phases of the 
automation process, to ensure that the automation 
process is meeting the program's needs. 

To assist planners with the collection of informa- 
tion, we have included various questionnaires, 
worksheets, and other aids (exhibits 1-4). 



Automate? 

Yes! 

▼ 

Readiness 
r ^ Assessment 

! ▼ 

l Strategic and 

l Tactical Planning 

! ▼ 

I Implementation 

! ▼ 

l Maintenance 

! ▼ 

1 — - — M Evaluation 



Life Cycle of Au^ination Froject 
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V 

Managerial Commitment to Automation 




| For Head Start management, the decision to 
| automate is likely to be crucial, since it will affect the 
| program internally and externally. Because of the 
vast differences among Head Start programs, how- 
ever, the decision to automate cannot be a global one, 
but must be determined by each Head Start program. 
Automation may be a realistic choice for one Head 
Start program, but an unworkable option for another. 
To decide what is right for your program, you must 
employ two basic tools of good management: analysis 
and planning. 

If you think automation is right for your program, 
j you must also recognize that automation requires 
| more than just a change in processes; it requires a 
| change m the people who perform them. Acceptance 
j of this change by the people it affects — the employ- 
j ees — cannot be mandated. Attitudes and behaviors 
I are often too ingrained, organizational systems too 
i entrenched, to make change easy. Real commitment 
and involvement on the part of top management are 
vital to prepare staff for change and to ensure the 
success of automation. 

The fact that management has decided to proceed 
j with automation does not necessarily indicate real 
j commitment— and employees know it. Many projects 
| falter because managers only pay lip service to an 
idea without giving it their full attention. Such 
projects rarely advance beyond the "idea" stage and 
j ultimately die a slow death. Real managerial commit- 
ment is exhibited when managers not only "raise the 
banner" for the project but also "lead the charge." 

Head Start personnel associated with the automa- 
tion project can encourage management by present- 
ing facts on the benefits of automation and by demon- 
stiating the necessary steps 10 achieve the goal 
efficiently and effectively. The information in the 
following chapters may also help you generate 
managerial support for automation. 
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▼ 

Readiness Assessment 
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Once management is committed to automation and 
responsibilities for managing the transition have been 
assigned, it is tempting to immediately begin plan- 
ning the implementation stage. The development of 
an implementation plan for automation, however, 
would be premature at this point. The present status 
of your Head Start program and its readiness for 
automation must first be clearly analyzed and 
defined. 



Organizational Issues 

A readiness assessment of current Head Start 
programs and management structures will undoubt- 
I edly reveal the existence of some traditional assump- 
i tions and practices that limit the effectiveness auto- 
| mation could have for the programs. The managerial 
I assessment tool (exhibit 1) lists various 

I characteristics that may reflect the readiness of 
programs to accept automation. 



Employee Involvement 

An assessment should be made to determine how 
involved employees are in their Head Start program. 
A high degree of employee involvement should be a 
strategic objective of program management, since 
lack of involvement can have a negative effect on the 
automation effort. Through various means. Head 
Start management can include employees in the 
decision-making processes that affect their work 
situations and the program's operation. These 
techniques, ranging from low-level participation to 
high-level participation, require different levels of 
managerial commitment to be effective. Generally, 
the more participation a technique demands, the 
more managerial commitment is required. 

Head Start management should be careful, how- 
ever, to choose an involvement technique that is 
consistent with the style of the program. If employee 
involvement in program operations has traditionally 
been low-level or nonexistent, caution should be 
exercised in attempting to raise the involvement 
level. 
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Some examples of commonly used techniques for 
encouraging employee involvement that may work 
for Head Start programs follow, listed according to 
level of participation: 



Low-level participation 

• Information sharing 

• Suggestion systems 

• Gains sharing 



High-level participation 

• Quality circles 

• Autonomous 
workgroups 

• Self-directed teams 



When it becomes necessary to increase employee 
involvement in program operations, Head Start 
management should proceed first by clearly defining 
what program objectives will be achieved by such 
change, and then by providing the means for employ- 
ees to have input into the process. Depending on 
the size and complexity of the program, it may be 
necessary to consult an organizational expert to assist 
with such changes. 

The task of first identifying any operational habits 
that can become barriers to automation and then 
making adjustments can be difficult. While the 
amount of attention that should be given to such 
operational habits varies, the need for strategic 
planning makes it imperative that these habits be 
recognized as forces that may prevent your program 
from achieving the results normally expected from 
automation. 

Regardless of the amount of attention paid to 
internal operations, however, the results of each 
program's self-assessment should be reflected in 
program-wide statements of mission, policies, 
strategies, and goals, communicated in a manner 
designed to unify staff members in a common effort. 
While Head Start programs have already formulated 
this kind of mission statement, many may need to 
clarify basic concepts about the nature of their 
"business," to provide a focus and framework for 
strategic planning. 



Managerial Involvement 

Once managerial commitment to automation has 
been made, the Head Start director and component 
coordinator face a difficult question: How will the 
effort be managed? In some instances, where staff 
resources are already tight, the answer often is 
simply, "We'll manage it using existing structures." 
But further consideration typically raises more 
difficult questions. Who will build program aware- 
ness about automation? Who will seek to build 
commitment at all levels of the program? Who will 
explore and analyze the wide variety of improvement 
techniques available? Who will encourage and 
develop methods to improve employee involvement? 
Who will serve as a clearinghouse for information 
about automation? 

These tasks could, of course, be parceled out to 
various program coordinators or other staff members 
within the existing program structure. But who, 
then, will ensure that all of these activities are carried 
out in a planned, coordinated fashion? The inevitable 
conclusion is that the magnitude of these tasks 
requires the participation of management at the 
highest level. 

Even when Head Start directors recognize the need 
for managerial involvement in preparing the pro- 
gram for change, however, personal involvement on 
their part is often not possible because of other 
responsibilities. This problem is frequently resolved 
by the appointment of a steering committee that is 
vested with the director's authority and that has 
responsibility for organizing and leading the 
program's "change" effort. 
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Exhibit 1 



Assessment of Managerial and Organizational Characteristics 



Consider each of the following statements as 
related to the program's tendencies and its manage- 
rial practices. To arrive at a more quantitative assess- 
ment, assign numerical values to answers. For 
example, assign a value from 1 to 2 for every "agree" 
answer (where 1 is "agree" and 2 is "strongly agree"), 
and 0 for every "disagree." A total assessment value 
can then be derived for each area of consideration. 



j While each Head Start program should decide 
what assessment values are acceptable, the following 
are suggested as minimum indications of a program's 
readiness to benefit from automation (based on the 
value assignments mentioned above): A minimum 
| value of 12 for managerial characteristics, a minimum 
| value of 10 for organizational characteristics, and a 
minimum assessed value of 22 overall. 



Managerial Characteristics 



Strongly Disagree/ 

The Head Start director and component coordi- Agree Agree Don't Kjiow 

nators in my program: 

1 Believe that employee participation can 

further the goals of the program as well as 
the goals of the individual employees 

2. Express respect for employees as valuable 

contributors to the program 

3. Express concern for employees' well-being 

and job satisfaction 

4. Frequently express appreciation for the 

contributions that employees make 

5. Routinely share business information with 

employees 

b. Explain program procedures and policies to 

employees 

7. Are receptive to input from employees to the . . 

decision-making process 

8. Do a good job coaching and training employ* 

ees to help them improve their performance 

9. Expect employees to use initiative in per- . 

forming their jobs 
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Assessment of Managerial and Organizational Characteristics , continued 



Organizational Characteristics 
Strongly 

In my program: Agree 

1. People can be rewarded and recognized for 

teamwork accomplishments 

2. Measurement data exist to describe important 

performance results 



Agree 



3. Measurement data are regularly shared with 
employees to let them know how thev are 
doing 



4. Communication methods exist that allow for 
a two-way flow of information between 
management and employees 

5. Departments cooperate to achieve common 
goals 

6. Personnel policies and practices are based on 
the assumption that employees want to do a 
good job 

7. Time, money, and other program resources 
are spent on training and development of 
employees 
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Disagree/ 
Don't Know 



Strategic and Tactical Planning 



Strategic Planning 

Once you have assessed your program's readiness 
and have the diagnostic data at hand, planning a 
strategy can begin. Strategic planning is a necessary 
early step of reviewing the "big picture" regarding 
your Head Start program: where you are now, where 
you want to be, and how you will get there. The 
program should be analyzed in the context of what 
impact automation may have on it, its people, and its 
products or services. Strategic planning for automa- 
tion involves planning for a variety of issues, both 
internal and external to the program, that will affect 
the success of automation in your program. 

The Nature of Your "Business" — 

Where You Are Now 

The true "business" of your Head Start program 
must be defined. To do so usually requires input 
from people at all levels who have extensive knowl- 
edge of the program and its relationship to the Head 
Start community. In some situations, the Head Start 
director will designate a planning team. If so, the 
group's members should include parents as well as 
staff members at all levels and they should reach 
unanimous agreement on the definition of the 
program's "business" before further planning is 
done. 

Your mission statement is a good place to start to 
define the nature of the program's "business" and its 
current status. The mission statement defines the 
nature of the "business" in terms of: 

• The services provided by the program 

• The recipients of those services 

• The ways these services are used 

• The ways your program differs from other 

programs 

The mission statement, however, falls short of 
defining the true nature of the program's "business." 
The true "business" of Head Start programs includes 
all the items listed in the mission statement (the 
program's external focus), plus the program's 
administrative elements and operational procedures 
(its internal makeup). For planning purposes, the 
program's true "business" is defined by the following 
factors: 



• Program size (number of sites served, number of 
children supported, number of employees in the 
program, number of daily transactions, invoices, 
etc.) 

• Program targets (number of reports generated, 
checks printed, number of daily transactions, 
invoices, etc.) 

• Employee orientation (position types, technical 
qualifications, etc.) 

• Resources available (special budgets, grants, in- 
house expertise. Technical Assistance Support 
Centers, consulting arrangements, etc.) 

Your definition of the program's "business" 
should also be based on an assessment of the 
program’s present capabilities and incapabilities, 
weaknesses, or inefficiencies in light of the factors 
listed above. It should also address the program's 
potential for achieving goals related to its mission 
and other operational objectives. In contrast to the 
mission statement, this definition statement should be 
short and clear. 

How Automation Can Help — 

Where You Want to Be 

What is needed at this stage of planning is a 
! genera] understanding of how the program expects 
1 to benefit from automation, in other words, how 
automation will address the deficiencies already 
noted. One way the planning vn-oup can arrive at 
common expectations (goals anu objectives) for 
automation is to make four lists to address: (1) what 
needs to be improved, (2) how automation will affect 
the way the program now operates, (3) which depart- 
ments or staff members will be the main beneficiaries 
of automation, and (4) how automation can both help 
the program and preserve employee jobs. After 
compiling these lists, efforts should be made to 
reduce the issues to short, condse, goal-oriented 
statements. The following are examples of goal- 
oriented statements: 

• Through automation, we will improve capabilities 
in both child record management and general 
program administration. 



• Through automation, we will improve operational 
efficiency. 

• Through automation, we will improve delivery of 
services. 

• Through automation, we will develop a more 
skillful, more professional work force. 

Each of the above goal-oriented statements could, 
of course, be described in further detail to explain 
what specific areas, systems, or departments will be 
affected by automation. At this point, however, such 
details would be inappropriate, since the object of 
strategic planning is to provide long-range direc- 
tion-details are the subject of tactical planning. 

Direction — How to Get There 

To provide long-range direction, management 
needs to establish policies and procedures in the . 

areas of justification, implementation, acceptance by . I 
users, staffing, training, and structure. These policies : 
and procedures then form the basis for the strategic 
plan that will direct your tactical planning of specific 
details. 



Tactical Planning 

Whereas strategic planning deals with the "big 
picture/' tactical planning involves the steps or 
initiatives to implement strategic directives. One 
major step of tactical planning involves determining 
the particular needs of the program and then select- 
ing the best available technology to meet those needs. 

Head Start practitioners know a lot about assessing 
needs and developing plans. They are skilled at 
updating component plans and reports like Commu- 
nity Needs Assessments. Many have successfully bid 
on new funding for Head Start or other funded 
projects. These same skills — identifying needs and 
planning how to best meet those needs — will be 
needed to prepare for automation. 

Assessing Program Needs for Beginning 
Computer Applications 

If vour program has been using computers for less 
than a year, or if a majority of the staff are not com- 
puter literate, consider the following questions 
carefully. 

If your Head Start program is considering the 
purchase of a comp jter, these questions must also be 



| considered before making this very important 
; decision. The needs assessment worksheet on p. 11 
j (exhibit 2) lists a number of issues that need to be 
! examined as well. 

i 

j * What tasks should be handled by computer? 

j * Child Tracking 

* Word processing or producing newsletters 
(desktop publishing) 

* Maintaining mailing lists 

* Budget preparation and fiscal reporting 

* Communicating with a Bulletin Board 
System (BBS) 

• What dianges need to be made in current opera- 
tions to make the transition to a computerized 
system? 




tee of staff members or by the director? Will 
there be a process for reviewing software and 
bids? 

Is it better for your program to buy integrated 
software or to buy each application individually? 
Will you need to be able to transfer data from one 
program to another (i.e., from spreadsheet to 
word processing, or from data management to 
spreadsheet)? 

Will your office need more than one computer? 
Should a local area network (LAN) of computers 
be considered now? 

How many printers and modems should be 
purchased? What type? 

Where will the equipment be located? 

Who will have access to the computer? Who will 
oversee the system? Who will contact the vendor 
when problems arise? 

Is this a good time for the program and staff to 
undertake a major transition? Be honest. Com- 
puterizing your manual systems will require 
team effort, time, and lots of patience. Can you 
provide that level of commitment now? 



Exhibit 2 

Needs Assessment Worksheet 



Fill in answers. 

Business Activity Needs 

Program size: 

Number of sites served 

Number of children supported 

Number of employees in the program 

Program services — administrative: 

Number of reports generated weekly 

Number of letters written weekly 

Number of labels/mailings weekly 

Number of checks written weekly 

Program services — 
child/family demographics: 

Number of resources maintained 
(providers, materials, etc) 

Categories of information maintained? 
(name, address, phone number, etc) 

How often does information change? 
(daily, weekly, monthly) 

Number of printed reports weekly 



Check where applicable. 

Application Needs 
Fiscal services: 

Payroll 

Tax ic W-2 report 

Accounts receivable & 

Accounts payable 

Budget management 

Inventory management 

Other requirements 

Application tools: 

Word processing 

Database design 

Spreadsheet 

Other requirements 

Child tracking: 

Child screening 

Child attendance 

Child enrollment 

Social services 

Health services 

Educational /special services 

Program services: 

Planning analysis 

On-line recordkeeping & retrieval 
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j Needs Assessment Worksheet, continued 

! 

Hardware Needs 
Memory (RAM) required for: 

Word processing 
Database design 
Spreadsheet 
Fiscal management 
Child tracking 
Other software 

Amount of hard-disk space 
required for : 

Word processing 

Database design 

Spreadsheet 

Fiscal management 

Child tracking 

Other software 



Training Needs 

Hardware training: 

for staff members 

Software training : 

for staff members 

in fiscal management 
in child tracking 
in other software 

Budget for support: 

$ 

Budget for training: 

$ 

Budget for hardware: 

S 

Budget for software: 

$ 



i 



Support for Sources of Support 

(circle all applicable) 



Hardware 


Vendor 


Consultant 


Staff 


Other 


Software 










Fiscal management 


Vendor 


Consultant 


Staff 


Other 


Child-tracking 


Vendor 


Consultant 


Staff 


Other 


Other software 


Vendor 


Consultant 


Staff 


Other 
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▼ 

Implementation 



Acquisition Planning 

Your needs assessment survey provides the 
framework for deciding what features you need to 
acquire for your computer system. Therefore, these 
questions should be considered months before you 
purchase the equipment. 

Keep in mind, too, that the demands on a com- 
puter system always grow. Many possibilities won't 
come to mind until after your system has been 
installed. As the organization becomes more aware 
of what the computer system can do, staff members 
will want it to do more and more for them. Your 
challenge is to plan for today and tomorrow. 

While you are still brainstorming on needs assess- 
ment, a useful question to ask everyone is, "Why do 
we want to automate?" Record the responses so that, 
as planning continues, the group can refer to these 
preliminary hopes and expectations and use them to 
keep focused. 




Who Should Be Involved? 

Everyone who will be directly affected by the 
computer system should be involved in planning 
your computer purchase to an appropriate extent, if 
only for morale purposes. Employees resist change 
when they don't understand its purpose and cannot 
relate it to their own work. By giving no warning and 
surprising staff members with a computer purchase, 
you risk an employee attitude of "You bought it — 
you make it work!" Don't forget that the best ideas 
often come from staff members who are handling 
day-to-day operations. 



Training and Technical Assistance 

One of Head Start's hidden strengths has always 
been training and technical assistance. Finding the 
time and resources to improve our own administra- 
tive skills, however, especially in the face of other 
training and technical-assistance needs, has often 
been delayed. The end result is that many of us are 
approaching the 21 st century wondering how we can 
master computer technology. 

When the Data Management Project began in 
Region III, the original Project Coordinator, jim 

10 .; 
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Matlack, gave this advice to grantees who were trying 
to identify training and technical -assistance needs: 
'"Remember the caveat that 20 percent of expenditures 
should be devoted to hardware, 20 percent toward 
software, and 60 percent toward training (for initial as 
well as ongoing training plans)." 

If you don't plan to make a huge investment in 
mastering the 'learning curve," you may never get 
your transition to automation off the ground. This 
investment must include not only the expense of 
training staff (including wor’ '.hop fees and travel 
costs, if necessary), but also the hidden cost of down- 
time, when staff members are in computer workshops 
or just struggling to make the computer do what they 
want. If possible, plan for time for your staff members 
to simply "play" with the computer, so that they can 
become comfortable with the new technology. 

Once several staff members have achieved a degree 
of computer proficiency, they will be able to teach the 
others. This will not spell the end of your training 
needs, however. Don't forget that computer technol- 
ogy is not a subject you can learn once and put behind 
you. Just as you must keep up with advancements in 
your profession, so must you keep up with the 
continuing developments in computer technology — 
new hardware, new software applications, and new 
techniques. Your investment in training and technical 
assistance needs to be renewed in each year's budget. 

Where Can You Get It? 

The following lists some providers of training and 
technical assistance in computer technology and 
software: 

• Vendors of Head Start-specific software — Most 
developers of software for Head Start are inter- 
ested in making sure that their customers are 
satisfied. They may provide training and technical 
assistance either separately or as part of the 
purchase price. Some have telephone or modem 
support. 

• Other vendors — Your local computer store may 
offer organised classes or workshops. If not, sales 
and technical personnel can give advice and 
answer basic questions. 



• Local schools — Colleges, universities, and voca- 
tional/technical schools are almost guaranteed to 
offer courses in computer technology or applica- 
tions software. Many have computer labs that give 
hands-on training. 

• User groups — An often overlooked and relatively 
inexpensive way to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion is a user group. There are user groups for all 
kinds of computers and popular software sys- 
tems — even for Head Start software systems! 

What Kind Do You Need? 

The following lists various options to consider for 

your training and technical -assistance pian; 

• Introduction to personal computers 

• MS-DOS and DOS commands 

• Operating systems (such as LANs, Windows, 
OS/2, System 7, etc) 

• Applications software (such as WordPerfect, 

Lotus, etc) at the beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced levels 

• Telecommunication and modem transmission 
techniques 

• Bulletin board systems 

• Head Start-specific software (on-site or by hotline) 

• ADP training workshops, offered at Head Start 
conferences and meetings 

• Hands-on training in a classroom/lab situation 

• Computer literature, including library books and 
magazine subscriptions 
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Identifying Software Options 

Decisions on software acquisition depend basically 
on three criteria: (1) What tasks need to be computer- 
ized? (2) What features are available? and (3) What 
kind of financial resources does the program have? 

While considering what software to buy, ask 
component staff members about their needs. Find 
out what tasks are most time-consuming to pinpoint 
necessary applications. What types of reports could 
save time, eliminate duplication of effort, or reduce 
problems for them? Would rosters for each classroom 
or bus route be helpful? How about emergency 
information on each child? Reminders about appoint- 
ments that need to be scheduled or cases that need 
follow-up? By having employees make a "wish list 7 ' 
of ways their jobs could be made easier to manage, 
you can discover what applications are most needed. 

Armed with your list of the tasks you want com- 
puterized, you can start reviewing software packages 
to find out what features are available. Many soft- 
ware vendors offer "demo" disks that illustrate what 
the software can do and how it is operated. You may 
also see software specific to Head Start at national and 
regional training events. Don't overlook the materials 
available from the National Data Management Project. 
We have been reviewing Head Start software since 
1985 and have developed a guide listing over 200 
criteria of interest to Head Start. 

In addition to reading the Head Start-Spedfic 
Computer Software Guide and getting a first-hand 
look at the software and how it works, we also 
recommend that you carefully interview vendors. 

You will have a long relationship with the vendor 
you choose; be sure you have confidence in the 
vendor's ability and willingness to help you and your 
staff members use their product. 

If your program's financial resources are limited 
now, you may consider adding components to the 
computer system once or twice each year to build a 
complete system. To buy basic hardware and soft- 
ware specific to Head Start, with installation and 
some training, your minimum investment will 
probably be around $5,000 (at 1992 prices). Your 
program must also decide if data-management 
software (specific to Head Start) should be your 
highest priority or if a word-processing program or 
some other application would be more useful at first. 
You might consider a software system that is sold in 
modules, allowing you to add to the basic system 
later, although this is not necessarily the most desir- 
able way to build your system. If your budget is too 
tight to purchase both software and hardware at the 
same time, and you know what software you want to 
purchase, the vendor might be able to work out some 
way to get you started. 



Off-the-shelf software, such as the programs listed 
in the following chapter, can usually be purchased 
from a local supplier, or you can contact the manufac- 
turer. If you purchase software locally, ask the dealer 
for help in choosing among products. Again, always 
ask to see the software demonstrated. 

Whether you are buying software specific to Head 
Start or off-the-shelf programs, find out the vendor's 
policy on supplying upgrades or enhancements. 

When the software is revised or improved, will you 
automatically be offered a copy of the new version? 
Will it be free? Will it be optional, or will you be 
obliged to install the new version in order to continue 
to get support from the vendor? 

The National Data Management Project recom- 
mends that you consult your regional office before 
purchasing hardware or software. Region -specific 
guidance and policies may exist. You can also obtain 
information from other Head Start grantees who may 
be able to provide references, information on user 
groups, or even cluster training. 




Applications Software 
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Applications software refers to software programs 
designed for a variety of uses or purposes. When 
computers first came into general office use, the basic 
applications were word processing and spreadsheets. 
Gradually, database-management applications were 
added, then desktop publishing. As the computer 
grows in importance as an office machine, new 
applications are being added. Many Head Start 
offices use all of these computer applications, plus 
graphics, communications, and accounting. 

This chapter is devoted to describing various 
applications, their benefits, and how Head Start 
programs might use them. 

A list of popular software products that can be 
purchased off-the-shelf from your local software 
dealer is provided for each application. We have also 
provided information to enable you to contact the 
manufacturer directly, if necessary. These lists are not 
intended to represent the best or the only products 
available to Head Start users. You may use other 
products not mentioned in our lists with great 
success. If you do, we would like to hear from you so 
we can recommend that product in the future. 

You will notice that many of the following applica- 
tions are designed "for Windows." Windows is a 
program that functions as an operating system, 
managing various applications. For a better under- 
standing of Windows, see High(er) Technology for Head 
Start, also in this binder. 



Data Management 
What Is Data Management? 

The concept of data management is the same as the 
organization of data in the telephone directory, a 
Rolodex*, or check register. Data-management 
software programs allow the user to store and 
manipulate information on the computer. When 
entering data in such programs, you type the infor- 
mation and it appears on screen in a form called a 
record. A record stores information about one par- 
ticular subject, such as enrollment information. 

The range of capabilities of database-management 
software varies. There are "low-end" programs that 
will perform simple functions, such as listing names 
and address, and there are more complex programs 
that can be programmed to create customized screens 
and automate data-entry processes. 
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What Are Its Benefits? 

Once data is entered into a database, it can easily 
be accessed, sorted., and searched. Users can create 
reports or print labels and lists without having to re- 
enter data. The data can be sorted several different 
ways — alphabetically, by ZIP code, by date, by 
classroom, etc. 

For instance, a manually maintained record- 
keeping system might contain file folders for each 
child or family with the following information: 

♦ Emergency and enrollment information 

♦ Health and dental records 

♦ Educational assessments and progress notes 

♦ Family Needs Assessment data, volunteer infor- 
mation, etc. 

Using a software program, this same information 
could be stored electronically in the microcomputer, 
where the data can be manipulated with far greater 
ease and speed than was possible manually. 

Specific Uses for Head Start 

There are several data-management systems 
spedfic to Head Start that are available. Child 
tracking, in particular, allows component managers 
to manipulate all kinds of data quickly and easily. 

For instance, a data-management program will 
enable you to: 

♦ Find out which children need to have medical or 
dental follow-up scheduled 

♦ Maintain a waiting list of eligible families by 
location so that vacancies can be filled quickly by 
the most qualified family within the center's 
boundaries 

♦ Produce dassroom and bus rosters by child s 
name, parent's name, date of birth, or ZIP code 

♦ Calculate volunteer hours by center, dassroom, or 
program 

♦ Search for the phone number of a parent whose 
name is different from the child's 



Manufacturers of Database-Management 
Software 

dBASEIV, v. 2.0 
Borland International, Inc 
1800 Green Hills Road 
P.O. Box 660001 
Scotts Valley, CA 95067 
1-800-331-0877 

Price (with education discount): S195 
Requirements: DOS 3.3 or higher, 640K RAM 

Fox Pro v. 1.02 
Fox Software, Inc. 

134 W. South Boundry 
Perrysburg, OH 43551 
800-837-3692 or 419-874-0162 
List Price: $795 

Requirements: DOS 2.0 or higher, 420K RAM 

Paradox, v. 4.5 
Borland International, Inc. 

1800 Green Hills Road 
P.O. Box 660001 
Scotts Valley, CA 95067 
1-800-841-8180 

Price (with education discount): $149.95 (single user), 
$995 (MultiPak — 5 users) 

Requirements: DOS 2.0 or higher, 51 2K RAM 

R:BASE, v. 4.5 
Microrim 

15395 S.E. 30th Place 
Bellevue, WA 98007 
206-649-9500 
List Price: $795 

Requirements: DOS 3.1 or higher, 640K RAM 




Word Processing 
What Is Word Processing? 

Essentially, word processing is to typing what the 
automobile was to the horse and buggy. Anything 
that was done on a typewriter can be done more 
efficiently with word processing. In word processing, 
everything typed is saved in a file so it can be 
changed without retyping the entire document. 

In word -processing software, there are low-end 
programs and powerful programs, easy programs 
and not-so easy programs. The qualities you need in a 
word- pro cessing program depend on what you want 
to accomplish with it — whether i 's a few letters a 
week, a 40-page proposal three times a year, form 
letters, or complex documents and publications. 

There are three basic criteria which differentiate 
word-processing software: ease of use, quality of 
output, and range of features. Complex programs 
may require a considerable investment in learning 
time. Lf your word -processing needs are light or very 
basic, an easy to learn system might be best for your 
program. On the other hand, if you will be develop- 
ing complex documents and proposals, you may 
prefer a system that can check spelling, create tables 
of contents and indexes, and update a user-specific 
dictionary. 

What are Its Benefits? 

The data entered into word -processing programs 
can be edited and reused again and again once it is 
stored on disk. The text-entry and editing features are 
usually simple. Basic commands allow you to bold or 
underline text, or to center titles. Print options often 
allow the user to customize the program and change 
the font or style of the text. Programs with a thesau- 
rus, spelling checker, and grammar checker, can also 
help you increase accuracy in the materials you 
produce. 

Specific Uses for Head Start 

Anyone who works with words can benefit from 
word processing. Some obvious uses include all the 
things you use your typewriter for 

• Updating component plans 

• Writing form letters to parents 

• Writing progress notes on children 

• Preparing proposals 



I • Setting agendas for meetings 
1 • Writing daily lesson plans 

• Producing newsletters 

Manufacturers of Word-Process* * 
Software 

AmiPro, v. 3.0 (for Windows) 

Lotus Development Corporation 
55 Cambridge Parkway 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
800-343-5414 or 6 1 7-577-8500 
List Price: $119 

Requirements: Windows 3.0 or higher; 80 MB hard 
disk; 2 MB RAM; EGA or VGA monitor 

Q & A Write (for Windows) 

Symantec 

10201 Torre Avenue 
Cupertino, CA 95014-2132 
800-441-7234 
List Price: $69.95 

Requirements: 286 processor or PS/2, DOS 3.1 or 
higher, Windows, hard disk, 2 MB RAM 

Microsoft Word 
Microsoft Corporation 
One Microsoft Way 
Redmond, WA 98052 
800-426-9400 

List Pnce (for Word for Windows v. 6.0): S330 
List Pnce (for Macintosh Word v. 5.0): $320 
Windows 6.0 $330 

Requirements (for the IBM PC v. 5.5): DOS 2.1 1, dual 
floppy or hard disk drive, 512K RAM 
Requirem nts (for Macintosh v. 4.0): System 3.2, 
Finder 5 3. two 800K drives or hard disk, 512K 
enhanced 

Requirements (for Word for Windows): 286 proces- 
sor, Windows 3.0, dual floppy or hard disk drive, 

2 MB RAM, EGA monitor 

Professional Write Z2 

Software Publishing Corporation 

3165 Kifer Road 

Santa Clara, CA 95051 

408-988-7518 

List Price: $249 

Requirements: DOS 2.0 or higher, hard disk recom- 
mended, 51 2K RAM 



WordPerfect, v 5.1 
Word Perfect Corporation 
1555 N. Technology Way 
Orem, Utah 84057 
800-451-5151 or 801-225-5000 
List Price: 5495 

Requirements: DOS 2.0 or higher (DOS 3.0 required 
for document-locking feature), hard disk, 640 K RAM 



Spreadsheets 

What is a Spreadsheet? 

A spreadsheet is a work sheet that contains a 
multi column analysis of related entries for easy 
reference. In spreadsheet programs, the intersection 
of each row and column is called a cell. When data 
and formulas are entered in the spreadsheet cells, the 
user can perform various operations such as sorting, 
calculating, copying, moving, and formatring. 

What Are Its Benefits? 

Spreadsheet programs combine the operations of 
the typewriter and the calculator. The spreadsheet, 
however, can easily be modified without having to re- 
type data or re-compute formulas. Any cell or group 
of cells can be formatted to automatically show values 
with dollar signs, percent signs, or options, so that the 
symbols need not be entered over and over again. 

The format of simple columns and rows is easy to 
understand and to use. Columns or rows can easily 
be sorted, copied, or moved with formulas intact. 

The spreadsheet can be printed in a variety of 
formats for financial reports. Some systems allow the 
user to do "what if" scenarios to determine what 
values are needed to get a certain result. Many 
spreadsheet programs also generate graphs, such as 
pie charts and bar graphs, from data in the spread- 
sheet. 

Specific Uses for Head Start 

Directors and component managers in charge of 
budget and cost allocation may find spreadsheets 
very useful in: 

• Creating and revising budgets 

• Creating financial reports and graphs for the 
Policy Council and Board of Directors 

• Obtaining financial forecasts to help make deci- 
sions during times of peak cash-flow needs 

• Producing several budget scenarios when prepar- 
ing grant applications for new funding 



j Manufacturers of Spreadsheet Software 

! Lotus 1-2-3 

Lotus Development Corporation 
55 Cambridge Parkway 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
800-343-5414 or 617-577-8500 
List Price (for v. 2.4 ) Stand Alone: 5495; 

Network; $450 

List Price (for v. 3.4): Stand Alone or Network: S459 
Requirements (for v. 2.4 ): DOS 3 or higher; 5 MB 
hard disk; 512KRAM; VGA, EGA, or CGA monitor. 
Requirements (for v. 3.4): 286 or higher processor, 
DOS 3.0 or higher, 1 MB (minimum)-3 MB RAM 

Excel, v. 3.8 (Windows) 

Microsoft Corporation 
One Microsoft Way 
Redmond. WA 98052 
800-426-9400 
List Pncc 5495 

Requirements (for Windows): 386 or higher proces- 
sor, Windows 3.1, 8-22 MB hard disk, high-density 
floppy d n ve, 1 MB RAM, EGA monitor or better 
Requirements (for the Macintosh v. 4.0): MacPlus or 
higher, System 6.02 or higher, hard disk or super 
drive, 1 HOOK floppy drive, 2 MB RAM 

Quattro Pro. v 5.0 
Borland International 
1800 Green Hills Road 
P.0 Box boOOOl 
Scotts Valley, CA 95067-0001 
800-331 -0877 or 408-438-8400 
Lst Pr.ce S49 95 

’ Requirements DOS 5.1, 4 MB hard disk, 640K RAM, 

2 MB Extended Memory 

SuperCalc v. 5.1 

Computer Associates International, Inc. 

1240 McKay Dnve 
San Jose, CA 95131 
800-531-5236 
Lst Price: S149 

Requirements: DOS 3,0, 51 2K RAM 

Wingz 1 1A 
Informix Software, Inc 
16011 College Boulevard 
Lenexa, KS 66219 
800-331-1763 

Lst Price (for Windows): $499 
Requirements (for Windows): Windows 3.0; 2 MB 
hard disk; 3 MB RAM; math coprocessor; VGA, EGA, 
or 8514A monitor 






Desktop Publishing 

Wliat is Desktop Publishing? 

Desktop publishing refers to the production of 
professional-quality documents — ads, brochures, 
newsletters, etc. — using a computer instead of a 
typesetter. Text and graphics are combined by the 
computer program, eliminating the need for manual 
layout. With the proper hardware and software, 
trained personnel can create professional-looking 
documents in a fraction of the time and with a 
fraction of the expense of old-fashioned typesetting 
and cut-and-paste layout. 

What Are Its Benefits? 

Aside from the benefit of saving time and money, 
desktop publishing offers users the advantage of 
viewing the product on-screen before printing. The 
ability to preview the placement of text and graphics 
helps with decisions about design. 

Text is usually imported from a word-processing 
program, thus saving the time and effort of retyping 
information. The document can then be easily edited, 
modified, and reassembled in the desktop-publishing 
program. 

Most desktop- publishing programs support a wide 
variety of printers, including both dot matrix and 
laser, and allow you to choose from a variety of t/pe 
styles and sizes. 

For high-quality production, the laser printer is a 
necessity. (See High(er) Technology for Head Start for a 
discussion of laser printers.) Font software or car- 
tridges are also necessary for a wide choice of font 
styles and sizes. Some of the major companies that 
sell this type of product are Hewlett Packard, 
PostScript, Glyphix, and Bitstream. 

Specific Uses for Head Start 

The examples we gave for word processing 
applications also apply to desktop publishing: 

• Newsletters 

• Flyers 

• Announcements of special events 

• Graphic displays for proposals 



j Manufacturers of Desktop Publishing 

! Software 

! 

i 

PageMaker 

! Aldus Corporation 
j 41 1 First Avenue South 
Seattle, WA 98104 
800-367-1892 or 206-628-5739 
List Price (v. 4.0, for Windows 3.0): $537 
List Price (v. 4.2, for the Macintosh): $597 
Requires (v. 4.0, for Windows 3.0): 1 MB RAM, 

20 MB hard disk 

Requires (v. 4.2, for the Macintosh): 2 MB RAM, 

30 MB hard disk 

' Publish It Made Easy 
j Publish It PC 
j Timeworks 
| 625 Academy Drive 

Northbrook, IL 60062 
800-323-7744 

List Price (v. 3.0, for the Macintosh): $120 
(v. 3.1, for the PC): $100 

Requirements (for the Macintosh): Macintosh system 
v. 4.2, hard disk, 683K RAM 
Requirements (for the PC): XT or AT, DOS 3.0 or 
higher, 640K RAM 

Ventura Publisher 
Ventura Publisher 4.2 
Corel /Ventura 
1600 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario, K128R7 
Canada 
1-800-772-6735 

List Price: 5249 + S25 S & H to U.S. 

Requirements for PC: 386 or 486 processor, 

4-6 MB RAM 

Recommended for Windows: Windows 3.1, 14 MB 
hard disk, compatible EGA Monitor, graphics display, 
and controller 



Manufacturers of Graphics Software 

CorelDRAW 

Corel /Ventura 
1600 Carling Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K128R7 
Canada 
1-800-772-6735 

| List Price: $399 + $25 $ <& H to U.S. 

| Requirements: 386 processor, Windows 3.1, 

! 4MB RAM 



DrawPerfect 

WordPerfect Corporation 
1555 N. Technology Way 
Orem, Utah 84057 
800-451-5151 or 801-222-5077 
List Price $495 

Requirements: DOS 2.0, hard disk, 384K RAM 

Freelance Graphics v. 4.0 
Lotus Development Corporation 
55 Cambridge Parkway 
Cambridge, MA 02142 
800-343-5414 
List Price: $495 

Requirements: DOS 3.0 or higher, hard disk, 640K 
RAM (Network version is also available.) 

Harvard Graphics v. 3.0 

Software Publishing Corporation 

3165 Kifer Road 

Santa Clara, CA 95051 

408-986-8000 

List Price: S595 

Requirements: 286 processor, DOS 3.0 or higher, hard 
disk, 640KRAM, EGA or VGA monitor (Also 
available in Network and Windows versions.) 



Communications 

What is Communications Software? 

Communications software allows two computers 
to communicate with one another over the telephone 
line by means of a modem. This process is called 
telecommunications. 

The modem is a device that is either installed 
within the computer (internal) or connected to the 
computer by cable (external). The modem receives 
data from the computer and transmits it through the 
phone line; the modem on the other end allows the 
receiving computer to get your communication. 

Communications software and compatible mo- 
dems are needed by both sending and receiving 
computers to communicate and transfer files. 

What Are Its Benefits? 

With communications software and a modem, you 
can send data to and receive data from another 
computer, enabling you to access bulletin board 
systems, or access a mainframe computer from a 
remote site. 



Most communications software packages allow you 
to choose the settings needed for your modem, 
contact another computer or bulletin board service, 
send and receive files, and use some automatic error- 
control features. 

Specific Uses for Head Start 

If your program has many sites, with each site 
needing access to central office data, a telecommuni- 
cations system could help you transfer information to 
and from sites. It also could enable key staff members 
to access the office computer from a remote location 
while traveling, or even from home. 

Head Start programs can also use communications 
software to: 

• Contact the National Head Start-BBS and maintain 
up-to-the-minute communications with their 
Technical Assistance Support Center, regional 
office, or other organizations 

• Communicate with information services, such as 
the Maternal and Child Health Network and the 
Human Services LnterNet Project 

• Transmit the Program Information Report (PER) 
and grant applications (PCCOST) electronically 

Manufacturers of Communications 
Software 

Carbon Copy Plus v. 6.0 (for the PC) 

Carbon Copy for the Mac 
55 Federal Road 
Still River Corporate Center 
Danbury, CT 06810 
617-551-1414 

List Price (for the PC): $199 

List Price (for the Macintosh): $99 (single user), $299 
(unlimited users) 

Requirements (for the PC): DOS 2.0 or higher; 60K 
RAM Host/170K RAM Guest (Can be used on LAN 
or Windows.) 

Requirements (for the Macintosh): MacPlus or higher. 
System 6.0.4 or higher, 1.44 MB floppy drive or hard 
disk, 1 MB RAM 

Procomm Plus v.2.0 
Data Storm Technologies 
P.O. Box 1471 
Columbia, MO 65205 
314-443-3282 
List Price: $119 

Requirements: PC or PS/2, DOS 2.0 or higher, 

192JK RAM 
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Customized Software 

Over the last decade, many Head Start programs 
have chosen to buy customized software rather than 
commercially avail Die off-the-shelf packages. 
Choosing this optic, makes sense, because the nature 
of our needs often dictates a custom-designed pro- 
gram. 

Purchasing customized software is not without 
pitfalls, however. Some may not be discovered until 
much later — often when the programmer is no longer 
available to support the package. When this is 
accompanied by changes in Head Start program 
personnel, you may find yourself without staff 
members who understand the software. 

Below are eight stipulations developed by Vince 
Harding of Master Guide Information Services 1 that 
should be present in your standard agreement 
contract with the vendor. If they are not present, be 
sure to have them added before you sign. The con- 
tract should include: 

♦ A reduced price and/or additional support 
(without extra charge) if your agency is among the 
first users of a package 

♦ A specific guaranteed time period for the correc- 
tion of errors in the software after its installation 
(The guaranteed response time to make such 
corrections and the methods by which the vendor 
will correct the errors should also be defined.) 

♦ Penalties in the event that the vendor fails to 
complete installation of the software on time 

♦ Written specifications for any modifications that 
the vendor has agreed to make in the software 

♦ A statement of the vendor's liability for loss of 
information due to errors in the software during 
the period of the guarantee 

♦ Details of the installation, support, training, and 
maintenance promised by the vendor — along with 
any applicable costs for such services 



| • An agreement that payment for the package is 

1 contingent upon its performance according to 

j agreed-upon specifications 

• The form in which the software and subsequent 
updates will be delivered 



The eight stipulations were taken from Master Guides' Computers/Word Processing for Non-Profits Roundtable 
Manual, c 1983, 1985 Vince Harding & Associates. Used with permission. 
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Computer Hardware 
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Most Head Start managers have heard the adage, 
"First select the software; the hardware decision will 
be dictated by the applications needed." This still 
holds true in the '90s for your first purchase of a 
computer system. HoweveT, today many computer 
hardware purchases are made to expand already 
existing systems. 

To offer advice to both first-time computer shop- 
pers and those looking to expand existing systems, we 
offer four general principles to guide your purchase 
decision. 

♦ First, remember that memory is power; you can 
never buy too much RAM. Today, the absolute 
minimum is 640K, but 1 or 2 MB would be pre- 
ferred. Many new machines offer 4 or 5 MB of 
RAM — an indicator that new applications software 
coming on the market will probably require more 
memory. 

• The second principle concerns the microprocessing 
chip. Today the least powerful chip suitable for 
most Head Start needs is the 80386, also known as a 
386 model computer. The 80286 (286) may still run 
your software, but it performs much more slowlv 
than the 80386 chip, which is installed in the 386 
SX or DX model computers. Soon, you will prob- 
ably be told to buy nothing less powerful than a 
486 model computer. 

• Buying sufficient hard disk space is the next rule. 
Today's software applications demand more hard 
disk space. If you are buying a first computer now, 
60 MB of hard disk memory should be the mini- 
mum; 40 MB would suffice only if your Head Start 
program is very small and your computer applica- 
tions minimal. 

♦ Last, but not least, is the same rule that has been 
preached over the last ten years: Be sure to allow 
plenty of room for expansion. What does that 
mean? Soon after you have installed your new 
system, you may realize you need disk drives for 
both 3.5" and 5.25" floppies, as well as a fax board, 
a modem, and several other peripherals that need 
to be connected to the computer. Expansion slots 
on the back of the computer permit the addition of 
these extra items. 

Your needs assessment survey should also include 
questions that help to determine the availability of 
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skilled staff members who can use thu computer. Who 
is expected to use the computer? What is the level of 
computer expertise among your staff members? These 
are crucial questions to be answered during needs 
assessment. If the computer expertise of your staff 
members is insufficient to support the computer 
systems when they arrive, it will be necessary to plan 
for other support options or to include staff training in 
the budget. Management needs to know how much 
staff training will be required, and how to help staff 
members overcome the natural tendency to resist the 
introduction of new technology. 



How to Get Competitive Prices on 
Computer Hardware 

The model proposal in exhibit 4 provides a stan- 
dard for you to compare costs and system features 
from different vendors. In using this model, however, 
you should remember that it is important to shop 
around, not just for the best buy for your money, but 
also for a well-established and respected vendor. 

Your relationship with your computer vendor is very 
important. You want to make sure the vendor will be 
there for help and support after the sale. 

The Proposal Cover Sheet and Computer Hard- 
ware Proposal (exhibit 4) as shown on the following 
pages were taken from "How to Request and Evalu- 
ate Computer Hardware Proposals/' presented by 
Thomas McMurrain, president of Micro Management 
Systems, Inc., and developer of ChildPlus Head Start 
Management Software. Originally, there were three 
configurations suggested by Dr. McMurrain, the third 
configuration being "adequate" with a 40 MB hard 
disk and 640K RAM. However, with the rapid 
expansion of memory requirements and the continual 
drop in hardware prices, the National Data Manage- 
ment Project suggests that Head Start programs 
intending to make a hardware purchase in 1994 
consider a configuration similar to the "upscale" 
configuration as shown in the exhibit Memory and 
disk space are cheapei xiay than ever before. Buy for 
the future. 

The hardware and related items listed here are 
considered basic items; however, we recommend that 
you consult with your regional office before making a 
hardware purchase — there may be regi on-sped fic 
recommendations or purchase options. Consider- 
ations such as price, expandability, and versatility 
should also be weighed when considering a hardware 
purchase. There are other hardware configurations 
that can meet the needs of Head Start programs. 
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IBM Educational Allowance 

IBM Corporation offers an "Educational Allow- 
ance" for accredited schools. The educational allow- 
ance entitles accredited schools to a 40 percent 
discount off the list price on all IBM computers, most 
printers, and other peripherals. 

Head Start is considered to be an accredited school 
because of the national Head Start Peer Review 
process. In many cases, however, the grantee agency 
administering Head Start does not qualify as an 
accredited school. To make sure your agency can 
receive the discount, be sure to include Head Start as 
the name of the program requesting the discount in 
all correspondence. 

To receive the 40 percent discount, follow these 
steps; 

1. Contact a sales representative at your branch office 
of IBM. IBM has branch offices in nearly all major 
cities — most with an 800 number. Just call the local 
or 800 number in your phone directory and ask for 
a sales representative. 

2. Indicate to the sales representative that you are 
with a Head Start program and are eligible for an 
Educational Allowance. 

3. Your IBM branch should be able to explain the 
procedures you need to follow. You will probably 
have to complete a form certifying that you are 
acting on behalf of a qualified Head Start Agency. 

4. You will either purchase your computer directly 
from your local IBM branch office or from a local 
IBM dealer. You can check with local IBM dealers 
listed in the phone book. Sometimes dealers such 
as Computerland are able to get the Educational 
Allowance for you. 

A suggested IBM configuration for single use, 
central office operation for Head Start programs with 
up to 600 children is; 

IBM PS/2 Model 55sx (or compatible 386 machine) 

60 MB hard disk 

DOS 

VGA color monitor 

Wide-carriage Pro Printer 

2400-baud modem (internal or external) 

1-year warranty on all equipment 
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Exhibit 3 



Guidelines for Deciding on a Computer Purchase 



I. Perform a needs assessment (see p. 11). 

A. List the functions you want a computer system 
to do for you. 

B. List the activities that are top priority and not to 
be compromised. 

C. List possible future applications. 

II. Become computer literate. 

A. Build confidence in dealing with vendors. 

B. Learn to ask the right question to get to the right 
answer. 

C. Increase your understanding of features 
desired. 

III. Shop for vendors, both hardware and software. 

A. Make price and performance comparisons. 

B. Research the types of training, installation, and 
after-sale support that is available. 

C. Find out if the vendor offers loaners if the 
system is temporarily out of order. 

D. Find out if there is a warranty on the 
equipment. 

E. Find out what types of backup are available. 

F. Find out exactly what is included in the base 
price and what costs extra. 

G. Find out if the vendor offers a maintenance- 
service contract, and if so, the price. 

H. Find out how long it usually takes to get equip- 
ment repaired. 

I. Find out if the written agreement for specific 
packages includes: 

1. Warranties or guarantees to correct bugs or 
defects, 

2. Protection (returns or refunds) against 
nonperformance, 

3. Protection (discounts or rebates) against late 
delivery, 

4. Required modifications covered under the 
agreement and the time-frame for such 
modifications, 

5. Restrictions or proprietary rights on use of 
the package, 



6. Specifications on installation, support, 
training, and ongoing maintenance, 

7. Documentation and user support, 

8. Terms of payment. 

IV. Assure long-term expandability. 

A. Find out how easy it will be to upgrade if 
you outgrow the system. 

B. Find out how much memory you can get for 
your money. 

C. Find out if the software can be customized 
and updated. 

D. Protect your investment against rapidly 
changing technology. 

V. Evaluate Software Packages. 

A. Be aware of the full range of software 
programs available. 

B. Read reviews in computer publications; 
interview users. 

C. Find out if the program performs each of the 
required functions you have identified. 

D. Find out if the program allows you to add 
customized features. 

E. See a demonstration of the software by 
someone who is familiar with the full range 
of features. 

F. Ask the vendor for references, then talk to 
them. 



Exhibit 4 

Computer Hardware Proposal 



PURCHASER'S NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

CONTACT PERSON 

PHONE 

PROPOSAL DUE DATE: 



Please use this format to help us standardize our evaluation of your proposal. Feel free to attach any 
comments or additional information that will help describe or explain your offer. 



VENDOR NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

CONTACT PERSON 

PHONE 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED DATE: 



How long has your business been selling computers? 

Give the name and phone number of two references we can contact 



SUMMARY OF COSTS 

Summarize costs indicated on the attached forms. VENDOR should summanze costs if PURCHASER is not 
given options from which to choose. If PURCHASER is to select options trom your proposal, PURCHASER 
should complete this summary after options have been selected. 



COMPUTER & DOS S 

PRINTER S 

MODEM S 

MISCELLANEOUS S 

TOTAL CONFIGURATION COST S 



What tax should be applied to the above costs? 

What is the last date on which this proposal is valid? 
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Computer Hardware Proposal, continued 



Please itemize your proposal on this worksheet. Attach additional information to support your bid if you think it 
will be helpful. 

Vendor's name: 

Computer Brand & Model: 

Quantity Proposed: Base Price: 

Describe the base computer below. Indicate if purchaser is to choose options and indicate the ADDED COST for 
opnons beyond the base item. 

Hard Disk (Storage): 

Base: Size MB: Speed MHz 

Option: Size 1MB; Speed MHz Add S 

RAM (Internal Memory): 

Base: Size KB/MB 

Option: Size KB/MB Add S 

Momtor\Video Board: 

Base: Mono Color CGA EGA VGA 

Option: Mono Color CGA EGA VGA 

Add $ 



Communication Ports: 



Base: 


How Many? 


Option: 


How Many? 


Diskette Drive(s) 


Base: 


Size 


Option: 


Size 


Expansion Slots: 


Base: 


How Many? 


Option: 


How Many? 



Serial ParaiHl 

Serial Parallel 



inches; Capacity KB/MB 

inches; Capacity KB/MB 



8 bit ; 16 bit 

8 bit ; 16 bit 



Describe the following items included in the Base Price: 

CPU Clock Speed: MHz 

Keyboard Type: 

DOS version: 



Add S 



Add $ 



Add $ 



ADDITIONAL FEATURES /COMMENTS /CHARGES 

TOTAL COMPUTER COST with selected options S 
(Include only items on this page.) 



O 
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Computer Hardware Proposal , continued 



(Midrange — Very Good Performance) 



'Upscale — Best Performance) 

Bids are requested for the following computer- 
hardware and related items (prices should be 
itemized): 

1 Microcomputer: 80386 CPU ("AT compatible") 
60-megabyte (or larger) hard disk, 24 Mhz or 
faster 

25 MHz CPU speed or faster 
VGA monitor and color board 
1 serial port 
1 parallel printer port 
1 floppy disk drive (5. 25” or 3.5") 

1 megabyte RAM 

1 Modem: 100% Hayes Compatible 
2400 Baud 
Internal (installed) 

1 *Printer: 24-pin Dot Matrix (good performance, 
less expensive) 

Dual quality (Draft/Near Letter Quality 
260 CPS or faster Draft) 

Epson/IBM compatibility (Specific brands not 
required) 

14" carnage (132 column capacity) 

1 ^Printer: Laser Printer (great performance, more 
expensive) 

Hewlett-Packard LaserJet Series III or 
compatible 

1 DOS: 3.3 or higher 
1 Diskettes: box of ten 

All appropriate cables, connectors and boards. 
Delivery, installation and testing at our office site. 

Four hours computer operation training for a group 
of three staff members. Training should include: 

• Procedure for turning computer and printer on/ 
off 

• Loading and using the printer 

• Basic DOS commands: (BACKUP, Change Direc- 
tory, COPY, DIR, ERASE, FORMAT (floppy disks). 
Make Directory, Print Screen, RESTORE, etc.) 

Note: Please describe the warranty and extended 
support options for the system you have proposed. 



Bids are requested for the following computer- 
hardware and related items (prices should be item- 
ized): 

1 Microcomputer: 80386SX CPU ("AT compatible") 
60-megabyte (or larger) hard disk, 28 MHz or 
faster 

16 MHz CPU speed or faster 

* Monochrome monitor and board (least 
expensive); or 

* VGA monitor and color board (better, more 
expensive) 

1 serial port 
1 parallel printer port 

1 floppy diskdrive, 1.2 MB minimum (5.25" or 
3.5") 

640KB RAM 

I Modem: 100% Hayes Compatible 
2400 Baud 
Internal (installed) 

1 ’Printer: 24-pin Dot Matrix (good performance, 
less expensive); or 

Dual quality (Diaft/Near Letter Quality 
180 CPS or faster Draft) 

Epson /IBM compatibility (Specific brands not 
required) 

14” carnage (132 column capacity) 

1 ’Printer: Laser Printer (great performance, more 
expensive) 

Hewlett-Packard LaserJet Series in or 
compatible 

1 DOS: 3.3 or higher 
1 Diskettes: Box of ten 

All appropriate cables, connectors and boards. 
Delivery, installation and testing at our office site. 

Four hours computer operation training for a group 
of three staff members. Training should include: 

• Procedure for turning computer and printer on/off 

• Loading and using the printer 

• Basic DOS commands: (BACKUP, Change Direc- 
tory, COPY, DIR, ERASE, FORMAT (floppy disks), 
Make Directory, Print Screen, RESTORE, etc.) 

Note: Please describe the warranty and extended 
support options for the system you have proposed. 




* Choose one of the two staired printer options. 



1 
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Management Information System 

A Management Information System as it 
relates to Head Start is a system that makes 
use of the policy council, the board of 
directors, regional and federal officers to 
provide Head Start directors with pertinent 
information. This information allov'S 
directors to make timely and effective 
decisions in planning, directing, and 
controlling the activities for which they are 
responsible. The above definition 
emphasizes the use of information and not 
the means of processing that information. 

Budgeting 

Budgeting may be described as the process 
of allocating scarce resources to unlimited 
demands. Simply stated, a budget is a 
dollars and cents plan of operation for a 
specific period. As a minimum, the plan 
should contain information about types of 
accounts and proposed expenditures. The 
budget should also include purposes for 
expenditures, and the proposed means of 
financing them. The budget for any year 
goes through five phases (1) preparation (2) 
policy council and regional office approval 
(3) administration (4) reporting and (5) 
postaudit. 



Accounting 

Accrual basis — the basis of accounting 
under which revenues are recorded when 
earned and expenditures are recorded as 
soon as they result in liabilities for benefits 
received, notwithstanding that the receipt of 
the revenue or the payment of the 
expenditure may take place, in whole or in 
part, in another accounting period. 

Accounting on a cash basis means recording 
revenues and expenditures in accordance 
with cash collected or disbursed. 

Accounting on encumbrances basis means 
that obligations are in the form of purchase 
orders, contracts, or salary commitments 
which are chargeable to an appropriation 
and for which a part of the appropriation is 
reserved. They cease to be encumbrances 
when paid or when the actual liability is set 
up. 

Cost Accounting provides for assembling 
and recording of all cost incurred in 
completing a task or specific job. 

Fund Accounting is the type of accounting 
used by governments and nonprofit 
institutions. Financial activity involves 
accounts that are distinct funds. Each fund 
contains a separate self-balancing set of 
accounts used to record financial activity. 
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Financial Reporting 

Financial reports fall into three broad 
classifications: 

1 . Reports produced at fairly lengthy 

intervals, in many cases long after the 

transactions involved took place. They 
providepassive background information. 
Accounting examples are asset records 
and depreciation summaries. 

2. Reports which provide control 

information to influence and guide 
current short tactical and operating 
decisions. Accounting examples are 
cost variance reports and working 

capital statements. 

3. Reports which provide statistical data 
for forecasting, planning and longer 
term strategic decisions. An accounting 
example is budget models. 

Auditing 

Auditing serves the purpose of verifying 
management’s representation as to its 
financial statements, internal control, and 
compliance with laws, regulations and 
contiactual agreements. 

A financial management system’s value 
comes from actions which reduce cost, use 
resources effectively or increase the present 
or future operational efficiency of the 
organization. The question that Head Start 
directors must continually ask is, will the 
increased amount of information, and the 
more timely information lead to effective 
actions. 



It would be less than candid not to admit 
that considerable difficulties can occur in 
trying to introduce a new computer-based 
financial management system . However, 
some Head Start programs in introducing a 
FMS have achieved some success. In 
attempting to introduce a FMS, it is 
important to create and maintain 
management interest. The enthusiastic 
support of management at all levels is 
necessary to ensure that the FMS will be 
effective and develop with the program. 
The active participation of management in 
the planning, design and implementation of 
a FMS is necessary to avoid a "them and 
us" situation developing. 

In implementing a computer based financial 
management system the selection of 
accounting software becomes a crucial 
decision if the software is to assist in 
effective planning, controlling and decision 
making. The selection of software is one 
that can significantly help or hinder a 
program’s ability to automate its fiscal 
operations. 

This chapter is an introduction and guide for 
potential users of accounting software. It 
explains how accounting software can assist 
in automating fiscal operations and the cost 
of automating. It explains how to get past 
three obstacles that could hinder the 
automating process. 

The first obstacle is the decision whether 
your program will benefit from 
computerizing. This chapter offers a 
cost/benefit analysis, as well as a discussion 
of potential benefits, limitations, and cost. 



The second obstacle is the selection of the 
right system from the hundreds available. 
This chapter offers a series of criteria lists 
that will help you analyze your needs and 
evaluate accounting software. There is also 
discussion of what to look for and to look 
out for. 



Your third obstacle is the setup and use of 
your computer based accounting system. 
This chapter offers a set of checklists for 
converting accounting systems and a section 
on standard operating procedures appropriate 
for computerized systems. This chapter also 
includes lists of accounting software 
companies, microcomputer magazines, and 
an accounting matrix that compares eight 
accounting packages. There are copies of 
forms and checklists to use and a glossary of 
accounting terms. 
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Micro-accounting is keeping your program’s books on a microcomputer system, as opposed to 
using a system of paper journals and ledgers. Numerous microcomputer accounting systems are 
being sold today as off-the shelf software packages. The software packages are divided into mix 
and match modules, so you can select just those accounting functions that are appropriate to your 
needs. The standard modules used by Head Start programs are the general ledger, accounts 
payable, and payroll. Inventory modules are also available. However, this chapter is limited 
to the above standard three modules because inventory is a complex subject and requires a 
chapter of its own. 



The General Ledger Module 

The general ledger module is the basis of 
the whole accounting system. All the 
financial transactions of your program end 
up in the general ledger. The sources of the 
transactions include purchases from vendors, 
paychecks to employees, and various 
accounting adjustments (such as for 
depreciation and amortization). These 
different types of transactions are recorded 
into their respective journals, and summary 
totals from the journals are periodically 
posted to the general ledger. When all 
journals have been posted to the general 
ledger, it becomes a historical record of all 
financial activity of your program. At this 
point, reports are generated, further 
summarizing and grouping the information 
as appropriate for management decisions on 
the program. 

The following reports are usually provided 
by general ledger module: the chart of 

accounts, a listing of the journals, the trial 
balance worksheet, the general ledger, and 
the balance sheet. The higher-performance 
accounting systems provide flexibility in 
formatting the layout of the financial 
statements and the generation of additional 
management reports. 



The Accounts Payable Module 

The accounts payable module handles your 
purchases from vendors supplying goods and 
services to your program. It usually prints 
checks to vendors. It will help you to not 
pay too soon, yet to receive the desirable 
discounts. It will ease recurring payments 
and the accounting for them. You will not 
be able to double pay a bill. You will be 
able to see what you owe at any time, so 
you can make informed purchasing 
decisions. 

This module will maintain a vendor list with 
such information as addresses, contracts, 
telephone numbers, and your salesperson. 
The special reports available here include 
cash requirements report, an aged payables 
report, vendor ledgers, and possibly a future 
payment due report. Mailing labels are 
usually printed, and some programs compute 
commissions paid. 




The Payrc!” Module 



The payroll module prints the paychecks for 
your employees, withholding the many 
different amounts required by various 
government agencies, employee benefits 
plans, and so on. An employee list is 
maintained, and there are reports on what 
has been paid and on all of the various 
withholdings. 

While it sounds simple, it is the area least 
suited for an in-house computer. It is an 
area with frequent changes, both from 
employee turnover and status changes and 
from the periodic changes in the many tax 
withholdings tables involved. It is a 
sensitive area on two sides: reports to the 
IRS and the expectations of the employees. 
Mistakes to either are not taken lightly. 



You can usually run these different modules 
either individually or as an integrated 
system. The general ledger can 
automatically post figures from the other 
modules, treating each module as an 
additional individual journal. Usually these 
are period-to-date summary figures for each 
account, but some systems allow you the 
option of transferring all of the transaction 
details from the sub-module into the general 
ledger. Some of the systems allow you to 
set up several accounts payable control 
accounts in your general ledger. 
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Micro Accounting System 



Benefits of a Micro-Computing 
System 

The basic purpose of your accounting 
system is to accurately record all your 
financial transactions and report on that data 
in a useful way. A computer allows you to 
record more data in greater detail than a 
manual system . The advantage of the 
computerized system is that the organization 
can be much more complex and detailed 
without adding to the work load of the user. 
The computer allows you to set up a system 
to keep detailed records, but have the 
normal reports be simple and concise. 

Your system will be highly structure because 
a computer requires consistency and 
accurate input. Each transaction will be 
entered the same way. The computer will 
also tell you when your books are about to 
become out-of-balance, and some will refuse 
to allow you to continue until you correct 
that situation. This is an important option 
because it forces the operator to find the 
error at the point where it is easiest to find. 
Another powerful function of a 
computerized system is the automatic 
printing of your reports, checks, invoices, 
and statements which increases your 
accuracy and efficiency many times over. 

One of the most prized aspects of a 
computerized system is the timeliness of 
reports. If the data is inputted regularly, 
then up-to-date information about your 
program’s financial status is available at any 
time. Even the end-of-period processing is 
shortened; the completed reports can be 
re idy in days instead of weeks. 
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What are the limitations 

Capacity 

The clearest limitation of a microcomputer 
system is capacity. Systems can become 
overloaded. Adding equipment escalates 
your cost very rapidly. 

Program Design Parameters 

Another set of limitations are the constraints 
designed in th° programs. These limitations 
must be avoided satisfactorily during the 
selection of the system, because they cannot 
be changed. 

Reliability 

Because computers cost more and are used 
for much more important functions, their 
reliability is an issue. How long can you go 
without the computer up and running? 

Security 

Security is another area where computers 
are weak. Security is divided into three 
areas: system security, data security, and 
accounting security. 

System security is concerned with 
preventing unauthorized use of the 
computerized accounting system. 

Data security is concerned with the fragility 
of accounting data. An electrical surge, and 
a crash of a hard disk are just two examples 
of how your program’s data can be 
destroyed. There are preventive measures 
to deal with the above problems, but they 
must be listed some one of the computer’s 
weak points. 
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Accounting security has to do with audit 
trails of documents that link the system input 
to the final figures reported by the system 

Selection 

Another weak point in microcomputer 
accounting systems is the difficulty of 
selecting one that is right for you. There 
are somewhere between 150 and 300 
accounting software packages on the market, 
and new ones are appearing every week. 
The difficulty of evaluating even a single 
system, relative to your needs, is 
overwhelming. 

Setup 

The final problem about accounting systems 
is initial setup. The easiest ones are those 
in which everything is already fixed. The 
best systems are extremely flexible, so that 
they can be adjusted to fit your 

requirements. But that means the setup 
requires more decisions, often requiring 
both accounting and computer expertise. 

What Are the Costs 

The obvious costs of a computerized 
accounting system are the costs of the 
computer hardware and software equipment 
and programs. However, there are some 
hidden costs. 

Research and Selection 

The effort you and your staff or a consultant 
puts in the selection process can be a large 
cost. This includes the analysis of your 
current system and the definition of your 
needs, followed by the analysis of the 
prospective systems. Selecting the software 
is much more difficult than selecting the 
hardware. 



People and Space 

There are some costs involved in preparing 
space, furniture, and staff transition. 

Supplies and Forms 

You will need to acquire computer supplies 
necessary for the operation of the computer. 

The Conversion 

Then there is the conversion process itself, 
involving preparing and gathering the data, 
setting up the chart of accounts, designing 
the various reports, and keying in all of the 
initial data. This generally takes weeks. 

Maintenance 

The maintenance of your computer 
equipment can be handled as a per-hour 
repair charge or by a service contract basis. 

Hardware and Software 

The cost of computer hardware depends on 
the brand , system size, and on what types 
of accessories you buy. The accounting 
systems require only basic computer 
components: the processing unit and 

storage, input keyboard, display screen, and 
a printer. 

Your storage needs are determined by your 
current volumes of accounting transactions, 
your growth projections and other programs 
you will be running on your PC. Often 
programs project that they will eventually 
install a Lan. 

In selecting the software you will just have 
to look for one that is strong in the areas 
that you need. 




Is a Micro for you? 



We recommend you approach the question of computerizing in two parts. First, determine if 
your accounting system will benefit from a computer. Then, you have to determine which 
computer system best fits your needs and whether you can afford it. 

To determine if a micro-accounting system can benefit your program use the cost/benefit analysis 
forms below. 



COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS (ACCOUNTING ONLY) 

BENEFITS— IF CONVERTING FROM MANUAL TO MICRO 

l Overall: Estimated Cost 

a. Growth handled smoothly 

b. Reports available on a more timely basis 

c. No more arithmetic mistakes 

d. Furniture 

2. General Ledger: 

a, Reduce the general ledger labor requirement: 

hrs'mo x ___ S'hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



b. Better control of your Head Start program: 

tailored reports-you can target data 
summary status of business always available 
— details of accounts always available 

period closing and financial statements available 
above within a week or two 
aids in keeping books in balance 

3. Accounts Payable: 

a. R*. Juce accounts payable labor requirements 

hrs/mo x $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



b. Better cash flow management 

-- see what you owe and when it is due 
-- track the value of discounts lost 

see where you stand with each vendor 
be able to monitor each bill separately 

4. Payroll: 

hrs'mo x S 7 hr x 12 mo x 50% = 

5. Total Annual Benefit 

O 
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COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS (ACCOUNTING ONLY) 

COST 



Item Estimated Cost 

1 . One-time costs: 



a. Computer(s) 

b. Printer(s) 

c. Software 

d. Furniture 

e. Computer system training 

f. Consulting -selection 

—accounting installation 

Subtotal 



2. Divide by three to get annualized cost, 
assuming a three-year life for the system. 



3. Annual costs 

a. Supplies 

b. Maintenance 

c. Insurance 



4. Subtotal (2 + 3) 



5. If bringing accounting in-house from an outside service, add these 
additional costs (just for the relevant accounting functions). 

First, there are additional labor requirements. Enter an estimate 
of the number of labor-hours it would take per month to manually do 
that part of your books. Then enter the average cost per hour of your 
bookkeeping staff. 

General ledger: hrs/mo x $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



Accounts Payable: hrs/mo x $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



Payroll: hrs/mo x $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



There will also be some additional training requested. Figure about one month’s staff cost per module (just use 
the hrs/mo and $/hr figures from above). 

General ledger: hrs/mo x $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



Accounts Payable: hrs/mo x $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



Payroll: hrs/mo x _ $/hr x 12 mo x 50% = 



6. Divide by three to get annualized cost, 
assuming a three-year life for the system. 



7. Total annual cost 

(lines 2, 4 and 6 if applicable) 
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The formulas used were developed by the 
Association of Computer Users (ACU) for 
the purposes of rough cost/benefit analysis 
of multipurpose microcomputers. 

The one-time costs, such as purchasing the 
system, installation, and training, must be 
annualized so you can compare annual costs 
to annual benefits. You should assign an 
annual value to each of those intangibles that 
apply to your planned system. If the total 
benefits of computerizing are more than 15 
percent greater than the total cost, this is a 
clear indication to computerize. 

The Selection Process 

You will need to determine your accounting 
needs fairly precisely in order to select a 
good accounting software package for your 
situation. Your lists should differentiate 
between minimum requirements and things 
you would like to see. 

Be sure to involve the accountant in this 
project to help with both the determination 
of yv ir needs and the setup of your system. 
Also talk to other Head Start programs to 
see how they accomplished their ends. 

Study a few system guide books or 
microcomputer magazines. Make sure you 
see at least three stores or dealers before 
making any decisions. Insist on 
demonstrations, using some of your own 
accounting data that you have brought with 
you. Ask for previous Head Start customers 
using the same hardware and software 
recommended to you. Finally, get all of 
those promises of capabilities and after-sale 
support in writing. 

Note that this process will probably take you 
several months for the study, research, 
shopping, and demonstrations. With a 
consultant, it can take just a few hours or 
days. 



What to Look for (and Look out for ) in 
accounting software 

When shopping for accounting software, 
there are five areas to focus on: the general 
ledger, the support, the ease of use, the 
reports and the security. 

General Ledger 

Flexible Chart of accounts 

Flexible Report formats for Financial 

Statements 

Documentation 

Easy-to follow Instructions 
Tutorial 

Sample Reports 

Ease of Use 
System Setup 

Daily Operations Flow Smoothly 

Reports 

Clear, Easy to Read 
Security 

Good Audit Trails 
Passwords 



The general ledger is the basis on which the 
whole accounting system is established. All 
of your financial transactions will end up in 
the general ledger and your financial 
statement will be prepared from it. To 
make the transition easier and the results 
acceptable, you want to be sure that the 
computerized general ledger is consistent 
with your current accounting practices. 
Some other important features you might 
desire in the general ledger are budgets, 
departments, recurring monthly journal 
entries, reversing entries and bank 
reconciliations. 



Support 

Look for a manual that talks to you in 
English. Also check out the index 
Look at the tutorials offered for the system. 
A tutorial is a set of step-by-step lessons that 
walk a new user through the program. A 
good one takes you through setting up new 
accounts, recording several types of 
transactions, posting those transactions, 
making backup copies of data, printing 
reports, and closing the accounting period. 
It also helps immensely if there is a tutorial 
to take you through the setup of mini- 
company, going through the same steps that 
you will have to take to set up your 
company. 

Look for on line help. This means that 
when a question comes up while you are 
using the program, you need only push the 
Help key to get help on a particular 
operation or feature of the software. Also 
check for a toll free number that can provide 
help. 

Ease of Use 

The first step in the setup is getting the 
programs properly loaded onto diskettes or 
hard disk. 

Ease of use means that the system helps 
rather than hinders the various operations. 
This includes setup of the system as well as 
the daily operations. When you are out 
shopping for the software, read the section 
of the manual about loading programs, and 
see if you can follow the steps for the 
equipment you are considering 



After considering the setup, you should look 
at the overall system design. Look for 
underlying metaphors, in which the 
computer operations relate to items and 
operations familiar from your manual 
system. If it is easier to visualize, it will be 
easier for you and your staff to learn it and 
use it 

Related to the overall design is the system's 
flow'. This is a combination of 
communication ability and speed. A display 
screen can contain too much information or 
too little; the result will be slower operation 
and/or increased errors. You should be able 
to look at the screen and have a good idea 
of what is going to happen next for each 
option you might choose. 

There are various other helpful features to 
look for. The backup operations are 
extremely important. They will have to be 
done after each data entry session and at the 
end of the month. It should not send you to 
the computer’s operating system to 
accomplish this task. The program should 
also tell you how many transactions will fit 
in the remaining space or the percentage of 
space remaining. 

Reports 

Accounting systems vary greatly in the types 
of reports produced and in how you request 
them. Some systems allow you to send a 
report to the display screen or the printer. 
Since you will probably want the same set 
of reports each week and month, it is also 
handy to be able to store such lists of 
reports for repeated use. 
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Requirements/Evaluatiori Lists 



Look at the sample reports in the manuals. 
They should not be too cluttered nor have 
too many unintelligible abbreviations. Some 
accounting programs come with all of the 
reports already designed, which may or may 
not fit your needs. Check for a report 
generator that allows v'"' 1 to format reports. 

Security 

You need to consider three areas of security: 
system, data, and accounting. 

System security means control the access to 
the accounting system. It concerns locked 
doors, keylock on/^ff switches, and several 
passwords. 

Data security pertains to the fragility of your 
stored information. With a good set of 
backup and recovery procedures you will 
lessen the problem of loss data. Try the 
backup operation for each system you are 
considering buying. 

Recovery is the operation that you will carry 
out by using your backup data. The only 
way to ensure that your recovery procedure 
is adequate is to go through a realistic 
enactment of data loss and recovery. 

The accounting aspects of security also 
involve maintaining the integrity of the data, 
not in a physical sense but in a system 
analysis sense. This means you must ask 
what assurances you have that the correct 
processing has taken place and that the 
results reported to you are indeed what they 
are represented to be. Just as with a manual 
accounting system, each result reported 
should be traceable, step by step back to the 
original document and forward again. 
These links are known as audit trails. And 
just as with the manual system, jur 
accounting system should always remain in 
balance, and the software should indicate or 
refuse to post a transaction that could cause 
your books not to balance. 




We have talked about determining your 
needs before entering the micro 

marketplace. In the following section there 
is a set of lists that will guide you through 
this task. There is a list for each of the 
standard modules and one for those features 
that are important to all modules. They 
include the important features that most 
programs should consider. These lists will 
serve several useful purposes. First, use 
them to organize your description of your 
current systems as you analyze them. 
Second, note on them description changes 
you plan to make and then mark every item 
as "required", "desired or don't' care." 
Finally, use them to evaluate each 
accounting software package that is 
presented to you. This will make your 
evaluations consistent and ensure that all of 
your requirements and desires have been 
considered. 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST- OVERALL SYSTEM 



Support 


R* 


D* 


DC* 


1. Evaluation 


a. can find information needed 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


b. sample reports provided 


[ ] 


[ 1 


[ ] 


c. current Head Start users to talk to 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


2. Demonstrations 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


3. Tutorials and sample data adequate 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


4. Manuals clear, complete, easy to use 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


5. Training provided 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


a. on computer use 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


b. on accounting software 


[ 1 


[ ] 


[ ] 


6. After-sales support: Who provides it? At what costs' 1 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


a. local dealer 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


b. regional distributor 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


c. software publisher 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


7. Return policy 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


Ease of Use 


8. Are the setup instructions clear? 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


9. Rate the data entry/posting operations (try it!) 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ 1 


10. Rate the backing up operations 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


11. Are the end-of-period closing instructions/dem. clear? 


[ 1 


[ ] 


f ] 




> O ./ 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST-OVERALL SYSTEM 



Features 


R* 


D* 


DC* 


12. Number of accounting periods (per year): 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


13. Can start new period before closing the old period 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


14. Printer size: 








a. number of columns required: 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


b. supports compressed characters mode 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


15. Can transfer accounting data to spreadsheet or 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 



data base program? 



16. List any exceptional features desired. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

Security 

17. Describe the access controls for the PC system. 

(in detail or satisfactory/unsatisfactory, as desired) 



18. Describe the access controls for the accounting 
operations. 



19. 


Batch system? 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


20. 


Allows editing/deletions 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 




a. of active accounting numbers 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 




b. of active account balances 


t ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 




c. of posted transactions 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


21. 


Allows out-of-balance condition 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 



REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST-OVERALL SYSTEM 



Long-Term Considerations 

List the computers and operating systems it will run on. 
(Will this limit your expansion options later?) 

a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



23. Third party support, both programmers and developers of 
hardware accessories — this is an indication of acceptance 
and thus compatibility with future developments. 



* R = Required 

* D = Desired 

* DC = Don’t Care 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST 



GENERAL LEDGER 



Capacities 

1 . Account number structure 

a. alphanumeric 

b. number of digits in main account number: 

c. number o * subaccount (department digits)_ 

d. number of characters in description: 

2. Number of accounts in your chart of accounts: 

a. number range of assets 

b. number of range of liabilities 

c. number range of equity accounts 

d. number range of income accounts 

e. number range of cost of goods sold 

f. number range of expenses 

3. Number of journal entries: 

a) per batch 

b) per period 

4. Number of companies to be handled 

5. Number of departments to be handled 

6. Number of journals to be handled 

7. Maximum transaction amount 

8. Maximum total amount to be handled 



R* D* DC* 

[ ] [ 1 [ 1 

[ ] [ 1 [ ] 

[ ] [ 1 [ 1 

[ ] [ 1 [ 1 

[ ] [ 1 [ 1 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 



[ ] [ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 




i 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - GENERAL LEDGER 



Reports 

9. Types of statements desired 

a. balance sheet 

b. balance sheet with prior year comparisons 

c. income statement 

d. income statement with departmental income statement 

e. income statement with monthly budget comparisons 

f. income statement with prior year comparisons 

g. statement of changes in financial position 

h. subsidiary schedules to financial statements 
(for additional details) 

i. other custom reports 

10. Number of different formats desired for each financial 

statement 

1 1 . Additional special repons or schedules 

12. Flexibility: 

a. formats fixed 

b. formats by assigning each account a type 

c. allows multiple formats 

13. Chart of accounts printout fits your needs 

14. Trial balance worksheet format meets your needs 



R* D* 

[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 
[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 
l 1 [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 



DC* 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ 1 
[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 



REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - GENERAL LEDGER 



15. General ledger 


R* 


D* 


DC* 


a. format meets your needs 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


b. separate report for each period 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


c. multi-period detail in one report 


[ ] 


[ 1 


[ ] 


Reports 


R* 


D* 


DC* 


16. Reports displayed or printed: 
a. all go only to printer 


[ 1 


[ 1 


[ ] 


b. individual account inquiries to screen 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


c. some reports to screen 


[ 1 


[ 1 


[ ] 


d. any report can be displayed to screen 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ 1 



Features 

17. Accounting basis: 

a. cash 

b. accrual 

c. fund 

18. Number of capital accounts possible 

19. Automatic posting of recurring entries 
(e.g. depreciation) 

20. Automatic allocation of expenses 

21. Automatic reversing of journal entries 



[ J [ ] [ 1 

[][][] 
[][][] 
[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 



O 
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22. Correcting entries postable 



[][][] 

[][][] 



a. to prior period 

b. to prior year 

23. List any exceptional features desired. 

a. 

b. 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 



Capacities 

1. Vendor number structure: 

a. alphanumeric 

b. number of digits in vendor number: 

c. number of characters in description: 

2. Other vendor information to be accumulated: 

3. Number of accounts payable control accounts 

in your general ledger 

4. Number of general ledger accounts referenced by 

the accounts payable module 

5. Number of recurring entries 

6. Number of one-time vendors per period 

7. Number of invoices 

a. per batch: 

b. per period: 

8. Number of checks 

a. per batch: 

b. per period: 

9. Number of checking accounts: 

10. Maximum invoice amount 

1 1 . Maximum total amount to be handled 

12. Number of lines per voucher description 

( The voucher is the portion on the check where 
the invoice number and description is written): 



R* D* DC* 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[ ] [ ] [ ] 
[][][] 

[ ] [ 3 [ ] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

$ 

$ 

[][][] 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 



Reports 

13. Aging reports: 

a. summary 

b. detail 

c. all vendois 

d. selected vendors 

e. by due date 

f. by amount owed 

g. by other 

h. future amounts due 

i. on-screen inquiries 

14. Vendor roster: 

a. alphabetical 

b. numerical 

c. mailing labels 

15. Payment selection listing 

16. Checks 

a. inhibits zero and negative amounts 

b. check "protector" pattern 

17. Check register 

a. flags breaks in the number sequence 

b. lists manually prepared checks 

c. notes voided checks 




[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 
[][][] 
[][][] 
[ ] l ] l J 

[ ) [ ] [ ] 
[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 



18. Outstanding checks listing 

19. Discounts lost 

20. Vendor analysis 

21. Summary journal entries 

22. Detail journal entries 

23. Vendor ledger 
Features 

24. Payment selection options (who to pay): 

a. by vendor name 

b. by vendor number 

c. by due date 

d. by aging 

e. by invoice number 

f. by exception (pay all except...) 

25. Hold payment(s) option 

26. Reverse an invoice previously selected for payment 

27. Voided checks 

a. computer prepared 

b. manually prepared 

28. Recurring checks 

29. Credit memos 



[][][) 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 



[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 

[][][] 



30. Debit memos 



REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 



Features 



31. Finance charges 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


32. Discounts 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


33. Discounts forced (past discount date) 


[ ] 


[ 1 


[ ] 


34. Partial payments 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 


35. Manually prepared checks 


[ ] 


[ 1 


[ ] 


36. One-time-only checks 


[ ] 


[ ] 


[ ] 



37. List any exceptional features 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



* R = Required 

* D = Desired 

* DC = Don’t Care 



REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - PAYROLL 



Capacities R* D* DC* 

1. Employee account number structure: 



a. alphanumeric 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


L 


] 


b. number of digits in employee account number: 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


2. Employee information to be accumulated: 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


3. Number of payroll accc "its in your general ledger 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


4. Number of genera! ledger accounts referenced by 
the payroll 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


5. Number of permanent employees: 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


6. Types of pay period(s) (semimonthly, etc.) 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


7. Maximum paycheck amount 










S 




8. Maximum total amount to be handled 










s 




9. Maximum number of employees 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


10. Number of optional deductions: 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


Reports 














1 1 . Checks: 














a. fixed format 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


b. flexible format 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


12. Check register 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


13. Employee roster 


[ 


] 


[ 


1 


[ 


] 


14. Employee inquiry (all details) 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


15. Wage reports (individual employee compensation 
records) 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 


[ 


] 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - PAYROLL 



Reports 

16. Payroll summary 

17. Pre-checking-printing report 

18. 1099s 

19. 941s 

20. W2s 

21. Checks 

a. inhibits zero and negative amounts 

b. check "protector" pattern 

22. Check register 

a. flags breaks in the number sequence 

b. lists manually prepared checks 

c. notes voided checks 

23. Summary journal entries 

24. Details journal entries 

25. Outstanding checks listing 
Features 

26. Payroll types: 

a. hourly 

b. salaried 

c. commission 

d. other 



R* D* 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ 1 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 



[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ ] [ ] 





DC* 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 



[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
[ ] 
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REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST ~ PAYROLL 



Features 


R* 


D* 


DC* 


27. Supplemental pay: 


[ ] 


[ 


] 


[ 


3 


a. holiday 


[ ] 


[ 


] 


[ 


3 


b. vacation 


[ ] 


[ 


] 


[ 


3 


c. sick time 


[ ] 


[ 


] 


[ 


3 


d. other 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


28. Manually prepared checks 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


29. Voided checks 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


a. computer prepared 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


b. manually prepared 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


30. Automatic deductions 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


a. union fees 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


b. loans 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


c. garnishments 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


d. health insurance 


[ 1 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


e. other 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


31. Worker’s compensation calculations 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


32. Terminated employees 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


33. Inactive employees 


[ ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 


34. Pay advances 


r ] 


[ 


3 


[ 


3 



REQUIREMENTS/EVALUATION LIST - PAYROLL 



Features R* * D* 

35. Withholding tables: 

a. entered and maintained by user [ ] [ ] 

b. supplied and updated by software publisher [ ] [ ] 

36. List any exceptional features 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 



* R = Required 

* D = Desired 

* DC = Don't Care 





DC* 

[ 1 
[ ] 
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'jFhe Conversion Process 



Even after you have decided to computerize, have selected an appropriate system, and ha\e 
purchased it. you are only halfway there. There are a couple of steps that still have to be 
completed: the software installation and the conversion process. The installation is the process 
of putting the software and hardware together. The conversion consists of gathering and entering 
data, training personnel, and testing. 

After the installation the key to transition is planning. How ana when to input the setup 
information, how and when to get people involved, and anticipating the impact that the 
conversion process itself will have on your staff. 



The Steps to a Conversion 

There are nine general phases to the 
conversion of each accounting module. 

0 Study your current system 

© Design the new system 

© Set up the software structures 

O Gather and organize the data 

© Enter and verify the data 

0 Operator training 

0 System testing and start-up 

© Inte gration between modules 

© Final documentation of producers 

The first part of your preparation for 
conversion is to sit down with the manuals 
and do some studying. You will have to sift 
through the manuals to find out how and 
when to do the different procedures. If you 
are having problems with the planning stage, 
you might want to consider getting help. 



A prerequisite for your conversion is to have 
your books in good order. This is the time 
for you to consider making improvements or 
changes m your accounting system. As you 
study each software module in preparation 
for the conversion, look at the structures and 
features built in it, and note those that are 
especially appropriate or inappropriate for 
your program. If you can convert to the 
computerized system as of the beginning of 
vour tisv.j| year, it will be easier. This puts 
the hooks into especially good order for the 
conversion. 

Which Module First? 

>'110 shouldn’t automatically decide to 
convert your worst problem area first. 
Starting with the general ledger module has 
many advantages. The general ledger is the 
easiest and fastest conversion in most cases. 
It also stands the greatest chance of success 
on the first try. 



0 
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Designing the New System 

You are designing your system w hen you are 
deciding such things as how. your general 
ledger accounting numbers will be 
structured, what reports you want, and how 
those reports will be structured, and how 
those reports will look. 

The genera! ledger module requires a more 
extensive design phase than the oth j r 
modules. The chart of accounts is the kev to 
how the data will be accumulated. If you 
want more detail, then you will need to set 
up accounts to capture that detail. The 
journals will have to reflect your accounting 
system. 

Setting Up the software structure 

This phase of the conversion is intimately 
related to the system design phase, for it is 
the process of telling the software what 
design decisions you have. It is a one-time 
process and is critical to the success of the 
conversion. 

Gather your data together and organize it 
before starting to enter it into the computer. 
Data shouid be brought together and the 
calculations performed before even turning 
on the computer. 

To do this, first list how your software 
requests the data: what form and in what 

order. Then locate those data items in your 
records, and note on the list w'here they are 
to be found. Finally, if the data is scattered, 
compile your data onto an appropriate 
DATA INPUT FORM for that data entry 
session. These data input forms are not only 
for the entering of data. They are necessary 
for the verification of the data after it has all 
been entered. It takes an experienced person 
about a month to enter all data. 



Operator Training 

For best results with your current staff, 
involve them early- as soon as you decide 
you are definitely going to computerize. It 
usually takes a long time before a new user 
begins to feel comfortable around the 
computer. Most people respond positively, to 
rewards, so you can show your people how 
the computer will enhance their jobs once 
they help you get it started up. Also arrange 
to give your employees formal training on 
the computer. 

System Start-up and Testing 

After entering the initial data, you are ready 
to start entering transactions in parallel with 
your old system. This means that each 
transaction should be entered in the same 
way in both systems, so they can be 
evaluated for comparable results. These 
parallel runs are typically done for two or 
three accounting periods. It is not less work, 
but it is quicker to do the first two parallel 
runs over the last two months prior to 
conversion. 



Integration of Modules 

First, have the modules involved running 
correctly in a stand-alone mode before 
integrating them. Then, make a duplicate 
copy of all your accounting data and use the 
copy to practice the integration operation. If 
the results are not correct, you can make 
any nuirner of these practices until the 
procedure works. Document this procedure 
and test if one more time before you use it 
to integrate your live system. 



An important part of your conversion is the 
documentation ot the procedures you 
develop. Your operators will need step-by- 
step sequences written down for each of the 
various operations in y our system. A good 
wav to develop this documentation is to 
have a second person make notes as the 
dailv and monthly operations are performed 
at the computer It is also a good idea to 
insert into this document some notes 
concerning common or anticipated errors and 
how to recover from them. 



The checklists that follow help by showing 
the steps to be done in the conversion 
process of each module. For each task on 
the lists, decide who will do it. and estimate 
how long it migir take. Your estimates will 
depend on your program situation, on the 
level of your help land their av ailability ». 
and on your software. 

After you have developed a schedule for the 
individual modules you will be converting, 
you should bring the whole project together 
and look at the overall time and laboi 
requirements. 
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Stuch current system 



er 



'on version Checklist I 






II. Design new system 

A. Design chart of accounts 

1. What departments will be involved (e.g.. locations, branches, cost centers, profit 
centers)? 

2. What level of detail is desired (e.g., accounts to show all donations or accounts 
to show donations broken down by categories) 

3. Rewrite chart of accounts to include any changes. 

B. Design journals 

1. What journals will be needed (e.g.. cash receipts, cash disbursements, general 
journal)? 

C. Design reports. 

1. What types of reports are desired/needed'.’ 

a. Chart of accounts 

b. Balance sheet 

( 1 ) Balance sheet vsith prior-year comparison 

c. income statement 

( 1 ) income statement with departmental income statements 

(2) income statement with monthly budget comparisons 

(3) income statement with prior- year statements 

d. statement changes in financial position 

e. subsidiary schedules to financial statements (for additional detail) 

I- other custom reports 

D. Design password system 
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Set up software structure (differs significantly between brands of software.) 

A. Enter the new user information, such as Head Start program name and address, 
passwords, and sometimes type of printer, balance forward date, and so on. 

B. Enter the chan of accounts and balance forward amounts. (You will need a trial 
balance as of the balance forward date for the general ledger.) 

C. Enter the desired report formats (if your program allows this to be done separate!) 
from the data entry procedure). 

D. Verify all of the data entered by printing out and proofing the appropriate reports. 
For example, the chart of accounts, the general ledger, and the financial statements. 

E. VI ike corrections as necessary. 

(lather and organize data. 

A. For comparative reports, you will need a trial balance for each month (or quarter) 
that you will want to compare. 

B. For monthly budgets, you will need a worksheet showing the monthly budget 
amounts for each account involved. 

Data entry and verification 

A. L xe the above worksheets to enter amounts. 

B. Print out the appropriate reports and verify the amounts against the original 
worksheets 

C. Make corrections as necessary. 

Operator training (for day-to-day operations) 

A. Formal training 

1. Send employees 

2. (raining sessions with specialist (who knows the accounting software and is 
familiar with your accounting system) 

B. Informal training 

1. Tutorials 

2. On-the-job training (from someone in the Head Start Program who has been 
trained) 

3. Discussion groups (to answer questions, allay fears, describe benefits) 



VII. System testing and start-up 



A. Start entering transactions to appropriate journals, in parallel to your current system. 

1 . At the completion of the first accounting period ( usually a month), print the journal 
entry listings, the general ledger, and the financial statements, and compare them 
to the manual system 

2. Locate the source of any discrepancies, and make adjustments 



VIII. Integration of modules 

A. Be sure that each additional module is running correctly in a stand-alone mode 
before integrating it into the rest of your system 

B. Use an extra (duplicate diskette) copy of your accounting data (for the modules 
involved) to do a trial integration ( i.e. . do a parallel run to your computer system i. 

C. Print out the appropriate reports and check the integration results. 

D. Locate the source of any problems, make adjustments, and try it again 

E. Only when it is working correctly should von integrate your live system 



IX. Final documentation of your micro-accounting procedures 

A. As you start up your daily entry on the computer system. make notes as to how that 
entry is being perfonned. (step by step, in detail, plus notes on common or 
anticipated errors, and how to recover from tnem> 

B. Compile the notes on the various operation' into an organized document. 

C. Test the document by carrying out (on the computer) every step listed. 
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Study current system 



Design new system 

A. Determine what, if any. recurring entries will be needed 

B. Determine vendor number 

C. Determine what information is to be accumulated on each vendor. 

D. Design format of checks, if applicable to your software 
F. Order checks to fit the new system 

D. Determine password system. 

Set up software structure (differs significantly between brands of software.) 

A. Enter the new user information, such as Head Start program name and address, 
passwords, and sometimes type of printer, balance forward date, and so on. 

B. Enter the desired report formats (if applicable). 

C. Verify all of the data entered by printing out and proofing the appropriate reports. 

D. Make corrections as necessary. 



(iather and organize data. 

A. Determine the input form for setting up the payables (what specific information, and 
the order in which i f will be needed.) 

B. Locate the data items and detennine how much gathering and compiling will be 
needed. You want to end up with just one sheet of information for each vendor. 
You may be able to just use a current form and add a few numbers to it. 

C. For setting up recurring entries, you will need to compile a list of customer 
numbers, customer names, amounts, and perhaps frequency 

D. For setting up the terms codes, you will need to compile appropriate lists. 

Data entry and verification 

A. Use the above worksheets to enter amounts. 

B. Print out the appropriate reports and verify the amounts against the original 
worksheets. 

C. Make corrections as necessary. 



\ I. Operator training (for dav-to-dav operations) 

A. Formal training 

! Send employees to classes 

2 Training sessions with specialist iuho knows that accounting software and is 
familiar with your accounting system* 

B. Informal training 

1. Tutorials 

2. On-the-job training (from someone in the Head Start Program who has been 
trained' 

0 Discussion groups no answer questions, allay tears, describe benefits. 

\ II. System testing and startup 

A. Start entering transactions to appropriate ic-urnals. m parallel to your c urrent sy steir. 

1 Note that your live checks should be coming from your manual system and that 
you should be printing facsimiles on plain white paper. 

B. At the completion of the first accounting period 'Usually a month), print the check 
register, the journal entry listings, the v endor ledger, and other reports, and compare 
them to the manual system. 

C. Locate the source of any discrepancies and make adjustments 

NIL Integration of modules 

A. Be sure that each additional module is running correctly in a stand-alone mode 
before integrating it into the rest of your system 

B. I se an extra (duplicate diskette) copy ot your accounting data ( for the modules 
involved ) to do a trial integration (i.e.. do a parallel run to your computer system i. 

C. Print out the appropriate reports and check the integration results. 

D. Locate the source of any problems, make adjustments, and try it again. 

E. Only when it is working correctly should you integrate your live system. 

IX. Final documentation of your micro-accounting procedures 

A. As you start up your daily entry on the computer system, make notes as to how that 
entry is being performed, (step by step, in detail, plus notes on common or 
anticipated errors, and how to recover from them). 

B. Compile the notes on the various operations into an organized document. 

C. Test the document by carrying out ion the computer' every step listed. 
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Stud) current system 



Design new system 

A. Design employee numbers 

B. Determine what information is to be accumulated on each employee 

C. Determine the various non-tax deductions needed for the various employees and 
label them as required by the software 

D. Determine which non-tax deductions are automatic 

E. Design format of checks, if applicable to your software 

F. Order checks to fit new system 

G. Determine password system 

Set up software structure (differs significantly between brands of software.) 

A Enter the new user information, such as Head Start program name and address, 
passwords, and sometimes type of printer, balance forward date, and so on. 

B. Enter the desired report formats (if applicable). 

C. Verify all of the data entered by printing out and proofing the appropriate reports 

D. Make corrections as necessary 



Gather and organize data 

A. Determine the input form for setting up the payables (what specific information, and 
the order in which it will be needed.) 

B. Locate the data items and determine how much gathering and compiling will be 
needed. You want to end up w'ith just one sheet of information for each vendor. 
You may be able to just use a current form and add a few numbers to it. 

C. Compile the input forms 

D. For setting up the tax tables (if not supplied within the software), you will need to 
compile a list of tables needed and gather together copies of those tables ias in the 
"Employer's Tax Guide." Circular E. from the Internal Revenue Service). 

Data entry and verification 

A. L\e the above worksheets and tax tables to enter amounts 

B. Print out the appropriate reports and verify the amounts against the original 
worksheets 

C. Make corrections as necessary. 



VI. 



Operator training (for day-to-day operations) 



A. Formal training 

1. Send employees to classes 

2. Training sessions with specialist iwho knows the accounting software and is 
familiar with sour accounting system i 

B Informal training 

1. Tutorials 

2. On-the-job training (from someone in the Head Start Program vs ho has been 
trained i 

3. Discussion groups (to answer questions, alias fears, describe benefits! 

V II. System testing and start-up 

A. Start entering transactions to appropriate journals, in parallel to sour current ss stem 

I. Note that your live payroll checks should be coming from your manual ssstem 
and that you should be printing facsimiles on plain white paper. 

B. At the completion of the first pay roll period print the payroll check register, the 
journal entry listings, the employee ledger, and other reports, and compare them to 
the manual system. 

C. Locate the source of any discrepancies and make adiustments. 

Mil. Integration of modules 

A. Be sure that each additional module is running correctly in a stand-alone mode 
before integrating it into the rest of your system 

B. I'se an extra (duplicate diskette) cops of your accounting data (for the modules 
insoived) to do a trial integration (i.e . do a parallel run to your computer system i 

C. Print out the appropriate reports and check the integration results. 

D. Locate the source of any problems, make adjustments, and try it again. 

E. Only when it is svorking correctly should you integrate your live system. 

IX. Final documentation of your micro-accounting procedures 

A. As you start up your daily entry on the computer system, make notes as to how that 
entry is being performed, (step-by-step, in detail, plus notes on common oi 
anticipated errors, and how to recover from them ) . 

B. Compile the notes on the various operations into an organized document. 

C. Test the document by carrying out (on the computer) e\ery step listed. 
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When the computer system is first installed, appropriate operating procedures should be set up 
that will be able to handle both current situations and your projected growth for the next few 
years. Onlv bv organizing the procedures and wiiting them down will you achieve consistent 
results. 

If you plan to use a single -user PC for other applications besides accounting, the access to the 
computer will have to be controlled. Also consider the location ot the computer . ihe easiest wav 
to share a PC between components is to put it in its own room. In some situations a roll-around 
cart can work out well. 



Data Entry Sessions 

Data entry should be organized into sessions 
rather than carried out haphazardly. The 
major source of errors in a computerized 
accounting system is the entry of incorrect 
data. 

A typical data entry session consists of 
several parts. These might include all or a 
portion of the following: data accumulation 
and preparation, data input, data verification, 
data file backup, posting to journals, and 
printing transaction listings. 

Batching Data 

Because of the importance of getting data 
into the system correctly, some PC 
accounting systems use batch systems for 
data entry. This means that the financial 
transactions are not just typed into the 
computer in any order or in short spurts. 
They must be divided into batches and 
prepared for entry before being typed. Each 
batch is assigned a unique number and 
tracked through the system as an entity. For 
each batch, the computer can easily 
accumulate totals on any or all the numbers 
that are entered. If the numbers are totaled 
manually before they are entered, the totals 
can be compared to the computer's totals. 
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i Editing 

I 

i 

The ease of editing the entries as they are 
entered into the computer affects the speed 
of data entry. 

Verifying 

1 The computer system will often force a 

! report listing of the transactions just enteted. 
i Use this list to check transactions. If 

| oossible. have someone other than the person 
! who entered them do the checking. 

I 

Posting 

When you judge the transactions to be in 
good order, you instruct the accounting 
system to post them. Once this has been 
done, further direct changes are usually not 
allowed. Instead any changes must be made 
by adjusting journal entries. Generally, the 
posting operation should be done at the end 
of each data entry session. Many accounting 
systems refuse to post a set of transactions it 
they are not in balance. 
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Backups and Recovers 

The most valuable pan of your computerized 
accounting system will be the records of 
your program that are accumulated over 
time. To protect against loss of records, you 
must back up your data on a regular basis. 

There are two types of backup: backup done 
for archival purposes and backup done in 
case the working data is destroyed, damaged, 
or suspected to be incorrect for any reason. 
The archival copies are usually made at the 
end of every month. 

One duplicate copy is not protection for very 
long because your data is constantly 
changing. . Over the years the data 
processing industry has learned some 
effective wavs to protect information. The 
key to these procedures is to use a rotation 
scheme, such as having one backup diskette 
for each day of the week or using a 
grandparent-parent-child rotation. The day- 
of the-week procedure copies the data onto 
one backup diskette on Monday, then that 
diskette is stored. The following Monday 
that same diskette is used to copy the data 
again. (In the process the data that is stored 
on that diskette a week earlier gets erased to 
make room for the new data.) A second 
diskette is used for Tuesdays, a third for 
Wednesdays, and so on. This is a good 
procedure if the system is backed up several 
days a week. 

The grand-parent-child procedure is more 
general in purpose. It is a three-diskette 
rotation that always uses the older copy for 
the next backup operation. A tape backup 
will facilitate backup and will increase the 
chances of the backup operation being done 
regularly and correctly. 



Recovering 

Whenever something happens that forces you 
to rely on your backup data, you must go 
through the recovery. This is the reason for 
keeping three levels of backup data. It gives 
you three changes to achieve successful 
recovery. 

The recovery procedure involves certain 
steps. 

1. Determine the cause of the problem 

2. Correct the problem 

3. Test the microcomputer system 

4. Write-protect the backup diskettes 
involved 

5. Make a duplicate copy of the most 
recent backup diskettes) s) 

A. Replace the incorrect or suspected data 
7. Test the accounting system 

End-of Period Processing (Closing) 

The steps to go through on a computerized 
system are as follows: 

1. Make a backup copy of the accounting 
data 

2. Post the various journals to the ledger 

3. Print a trial balance worksheet 

4. Make appropriate standard, adjusting, 
and reversing journal entries, and post 
them 

5. Print and review the reports 

A. Repeat steps 3, 4, and 5 until the books 
are correct 

7. Make a backup copy of the data 
X. Print the final reports 

9. Make an archival copy of the data 

10. Tell the system to update the books 

1 1. Print any reports necessary to verify that 
the updating has been successfully 
completed 
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End of-year processing 



M.t the end of each fiscal year, you will first carry out the same operations as the end of 
every monthly accounting period: The adjustments, the posting, the reports, the backups, 
and the updating. You will then instruct the accounting system to carry out the end-of-the 
year process that tells the computer to zero all accounts. This is also the time to set new 
budget figures into the system. 
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Multiuser Systems Features 


Maximum number of 
concurrent users 


Displays list of users 
currently logged in 


File and record locking: 
Automatic retry of locked 
records after delay 
File lock allows read-only 
access 


Record lock allows reading 
by other users 


Security: User ID 
Password 


Security level: 
system 
module 
function 
reports 

account access 
inquire only 


Support Novell’s TTS 
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Over the twenty-seven year history of Head Start, the mission 
remains the same, but many things have changed. The most 
significant of these changes are the increased accountability and 
reporting requirements. Documentation of services is reviewed 
every three years by a peer review team headed by a regional 
office specialist. Directors can expect that virtually every 
element of the program will be tracked. 

This tracking is viewed by many as a double-edged sword. 

One of the most frequent complaints expressed by program staff 
is the increased amount of paperwork required. Yet. by having 
an effective tracking system. Head Start programs can quantify 
their progress, substantiate research findings, enumerate their 
growing number of success stories and justify their growing need 
for resources. 

T he introduction of computers some years ago held the 
promise of refining the data collection and reporting process, 
thereby providing more staff time for hands-on services. For a 
variety of reasons, that dream was easier to achieve for some 
programs than for others. 

Change is not an unfamiliar topic to Head Start directors. This 
is a program that is notable for the number of additional 
responsibilities that are added each year in each component. So 
what made moving to an automated system different? 

Changing environmental conditions affected the process then 
and continue to impact the process today. In Head Start a prime 
reporting requirement is the Program Information Report (PIR). 
In the early years of automation, the PIR changed every year. 
Programs never knew for certain until March or April what the 
questions on the new PIR would be. Establishing an effective 
tracking system was difficult. 

In more recent years, the PIR questions have become 
standardized, and software programs have been developed based 
on these questions. However, the PIR is undergoing another 
significant change, which will affect tracking in 1994 . 
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Many of the internal tracking systems used by Head Start 
programs are based on the PIR requirements. In some programs, 
the manual tracking system is well organized, accurate and 
effective. In other programs, the manual tracking system does 
not work very well. In both cases, the change to automating the 
system is difficult. Those who have a working system see no 
need to fix it: those who don t have a working manual system 
find difficulty in making an automated system work any better. 

In either case, there are issues of implementation surrounding the 
technology itself and the human tendency to resist change. 

At a time of automation, many businesses allow for some 
productivity "down time" to make the changeover from manual 
to automated activities. Or, they hire experts or consultants to 
provide support. In Head Start the only "down time" is 
supposedly in the summer. A large number of Head Start 
programs do not employ the component coordinators for the 
summer, which impedes progress. In addition, with the increase 
in wraparound and new discretionary programs, the staff 
members working in the summer are often starring up new 
projects. Hiring of computer specialists and training support 
lagged behind in many programs because the regional offices 
that oversee the Head Start budgets were not all in agreement 
that automating was necessary or helpful. 

Since 1985, grantees have expanded each year by at least one 
classroom: some grantees have doubled in size. Thus, the issues 
of conducting a quality community needs assessment survey, 
finding licensed space and hiring qualified staff often preempts 
the focus on automation. 

Finding qualified staff is especially difficult if there are not 
many early childhood educators in the community. The public- 
school systems in many states have begun to offer pre-K 
programs. The issue of qualified staff is further complicated by 
the number of teachers who leave Head Start in August and 
September for higher paying positions and better benefits in the 
school system. It is difficult to embark on or manage an 
effective automation system when there is high turnover of staff. 
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Other conditions influencing the Head Start programs' ability 
to automate relate to software upgrades. Software packages 
were developed by vendors to address the requirements of the 
P1R. Some programs developed their own home-grown systems. 
In all cases, however, the software packages available in 1985 
w'ere being updated regularly. The vendors changed packages, 
the language of the software changed, the equipment needed to 
be upgraded. It was a time of grasping for a star only to have a 
new constellation appear. (For further information regarding 
Head Start-specific software see the matrix in the 
worksheet/matrix section.) 



Probably the most significant element affecting a program's 
ability to automate was. and still is, the attitude and motivation 
of the staff. There seem to be two camps. Those who 
immediately see the promise of technology have an affinity for 
the equipment and are eager to try it out. Other staff members 
see technology as a foreign and time-consuming demand, are not 
particularly interested in trying to deal with machines that 
sometimes do and sometimes do not work, and feel imposed 
upon without a lot of hope for any real payoff. For many 
learners the steep learning curve, requiring precious time for 
exploration of this whole new arena, may take too long. 

Paul A. Strassman says in his book The Business Value of 
Computers , "It is important to shift attention from information 
technology to the executives who manage it: . . . measuring 
managerial productivity is the key to knowing how to invest in 
information technologies. Improve management before you 
systemize or automate. Automate success, not failure." 

There have been many obstacles to automaton in Head Start 
— timing, conflicting priorities, resources (money and staff) and 
an ever-increasing demand for program accountability. Head 
Start’s goals of providing direct, in-depth, comprehensive 
services responsive to family needs are still primary. These 
high-priority tasks are complemented by the current need to 
restructure the organizational design to accommodate expansion 
and the addition of new programs. 
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T he two uses of computerization are to keep track of 
information needed for reports and to manage that information. 
The most frequent use of computers in Head Stan is collecting 
information for the PIR. and reporting it. More important for 
the Head Start director, however, is the management process. 

Information management includes reviewing reports to assess 
quantity of services provided; storing proposals, standard letters, 
newsletters, and public relations pieces on disks for immediate 
revision and submission; and accessing national bulletin board 
systems, especially the National Head Start Bulletin Board 
System (see references for further information), to stay on top of 
recent research and materials relevant to Head Start service 
delivery. It means analyzing budget expenditures to not only 
stay on budget but to forecast the future, to provide accurate 
projections for added children or projects, and to keep the 
financial end of the program in line with the current priorities, 
using actual factual data in discussions with the Regional Office. 
With proper information management, the Head Start director is 
always able to call forth the needed data to respond quickly and 
accurately to questions from program specialists. The director 
can avoid the problem of making promises and agreeing to the 
addition of new children or projects and overloading current staff 
members. 

Interestingly, Strassman found that businesses with managers 
that he classified as "over-achievers," people who made the most 
of information technology, showed the lowest level of spending. 
This confirms the premise that buying more technology does not 
necessarily deliver better results unless the manager makes the 
most of it. 

It is in this setting that the key player, the Head Start director, 
must exhibit both leadership and managerial skills to 
successfully automate the program. James Kouzes and Barry 
Posner, in their book The Leadership Challenge , say, "The 
leader, being in the forefront, is usually the first to encounter the 
world outside the boundaries of the organization. The more you 
know about the world, the easier it is to approach it with 
assurance. Thus, you should learn as much as possible about the 
forces that affect the organization, . . . you must strive to 
improve your own understanding of others and build your skills; 

. . . effective leaders are constantly learning, constantly looking 
for ways to improve themselves and their organizations." 
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This chapter of the Automation Manual will focus on the role 
of the Head Start director in managing the process of 
automation. The sections that follow are: 

Roles and Responsibilities 

Leadership Demands 

• A Look Back 

« A Vision of the Future 

« Personal Characteristics 

• An Environment that Supports Growth 

Management Requirements 

• Managing the Automation Steering Committee 

• Preparing the Way 

« Resource Allocation 

• Managing as Opposed to Operating 

Conclusion 

References 

Bibliography 

Appendix 

Information gathered for this chapter came from a survey sent 
to select Head Start directors from around the country. Other 
contributors include automation and management consultants. 
References cited in each chapter are included in the annotated 
bibliography. 






T he leadership and management roles of the director in the 
Head Start program are similar in many ways to those in other 
organizations. Yet, there are unique differences. This is because 
Head Scan is [he only nationally (federally) funded 
comprehensive child development program in the United States. 
You may not realize the implication of these words without 
further explanation. 

Head Start is a nationally (federally) funded program. There 
are Head Start programs in every state and in the trust territories. 
Does that mean that every program is the same? Not at all. 
Every program is expected tc become part of and reflect the 
fabric of the community it serves. Each program is guided by 
federal performance standards and guidelines, but there is great 
variation in structure and approach. In fact, the Head Start 
program may be a single purpose agency, or its grantee may be 
a community action program, a public school system, a YMCA. 
Catholic social services or a tribal council. The grantee agency 
will affect the workings and focus of the program. Therefore, 
the role of the director must address national and federal 
requirements (and there are many), community needs, grantee 
priorities, family demands, and, last but not least, the needs of 
the children. 

Head Start is a comprehensive child development program. 
Comprehensive is a word not taken lightly in Head Start. It 
encompasses four major component areas. Early childhood 
education is most obvious because the centers with children are 
visible to all. Behind the scenes, the Parent Involvement 
Component and the Social Services Component address family 
involvement and services from the community. 

The Health Component supports medical and dental 
assessments of each child within the first forty-five days of the 
school year. It provides mental health services and nutrition 
education. 

There is a special category related to disabilities. No less than 
ten percent of Head Start program enrollments are children with 
disabilities; many programs enroll more. 
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T he effective Head Start director has a working knowledge of 
each component area and often engages in some component 
activities. The director usually works with a middle 
management set of component coordinators who are the expens 
in their component area. This structural arrangement provides an 
optimum opportunity for teamwork and cross-component 
collaboration, since every child and family is affected by the 
services of each component. 



In Head Start, participatory management is not only an option, 
it is a requirement. Mandated as a management approach to 
foster communication up and down the hierarchy, its greatest 
implication lies in the unusual powers of the Policy Council. 
Many managers work with advisory boards of one sort or 
another; Head Start directors work with the Policy Council. This 
group is made up of parents of children currently in the Head 
Start program and community representatives. It has 
responsibility for approving hiring and firing of staff, must sign 
off on the grant application package and must conduct an annual 
programwide self-assessment determining whether the program is 
or is not in compliance with the performance standards. The 
uniqueness of this relationship brings empowerment to the 
families’ involvement in Head Start. It also establishes a 
working relationship between the director and the Policy Council 
that is not often reflected in other organizations. Head Start 
directors are required to participate in a decision-making process 
that acknowledges the power of the Policy Council and meets 
the needs of the program. 

In this section we will discuss the usual elements of leadership 
ard management and will seek to draw on the unique features of 
the role of the Head Start director, particularly as it relates to the 
automation process. For the purposes of this chapter, the 
definition of leadership and management will be taken from John 
Kotter’s book A Force for Change, How Leadership Differs from 
Management. 
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Leadership 

What constitutes good leadership has been a subject of 
debate for centuries. In general, we usually label 
leadership "good" or "effective" when it moves people 
to a place in which both they and those who depend 
upon them are genuinely better off, and when it does so 
without trampling on the rights of others. The function 
implicit in this belief is constructive or adaptive 
change. 

Leadership within a complex organization achieves this 
function through three subprocesses which can briefly 
be described as such. 

1. Establishing direction — developing a vision of 
the future, often the distant future, along with 
strategies for producing the changes needed to 
achieve that vision. 

2. Aligning people — communicating the direction 
to those whose cooperation may be needed so as 
to create coalitions that understand the vision 
and that are committed to its achievement . 

3. Motivating and inspiring — keeping people 
moving in the right direction despite major 
political, bureaucratic, and resource barriers to 
change by appealing to very basic, but often 
untapped, human needs, values, and emotions. 

John P. Kotter 

A Force for Change: How Leadership Differs from Management 
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Management 



Good management brings a degree of order and 
consistency to key dimensions like the quality. 

In the past century, literally thousands of managers, 
consultants, and management educators have developed 
and refined the processes which make up the core of 
modern management. These processes, summarized 
briefly, involve: 

1 . Planning and budgeting — setting targets or 
goals for the future, typically for the next month 
or year; establishing detailed steps for achieving 
those targets, steps that might include timetables 
and guidelines; and then allocating resources to 
accomplish those plans. 

2. Organizing and staffing — establishing an 
organizational structure and set of jobs for 
accomplishing plan requirements, staffing the 
jobs with qualified individuals, communicating 
the plan to those people, delegating 
responsibility for carrying out the plan, and 
establishing systems to monitor implementation. 

3. Controlling and problem solving — monitoring 
results versus plan in some detail, both formally 
and informally, by means of reports, meetings, 
etc.; identifying deviations, which are usually 
called "problems," and then planning and 
organizing to solve the problems. 



John P. Kotter 

A Force for Change: How Leadership Differs from Management 



Leadership Demands 



IVloving to an automated system of record keeping is an 
organizational change requiring leadership skills that couple the 
high-touch approach (relationship building) with the high-tech 
demands of the system. Ten Head Start directors around the 
country were queried; here are some skills they said were 
required: 

"Provide leadership and vision for change. Establish an 
environment of staff support which allows for errors and 
growth." (Siroshton) 

"See the need for and the potential applications of automation 
in the operation and management of Head Start delivery 
systems." (Farmer) 

"A director must have confidence in the capability of 
computer technology to accomplish specific tasks which are 
beneficial to the quality of the work within the agency. The 
Head Start director must exhibit enthusiasm, yet be patient 
with staff who have been doing a good job without 
automation." (Sayre) 

m 

1 he Head Start director must exhibit leadership skills by 
establishing the direction for automation; by developing a vision 
of the future; and by designing strategies that will produce the 
necessary changes needed to achieve that vision. (Kotter) One 
Head Start directcu reported that her vision was to have a 
computer on every component coordinators’ desk and one in 
every' center; that all coordinators would be computer proficient, 
as would the center staff; that at weekly staff meetings current 
reports, including the budget, would be analyzed to monitor 
progress and spot problems in advance. 

For this personal vision to materialize, it is important that the 
process contain four elements; 

1 ) A look back. Before a program can move forward it 
must look back. (Weisbord) By honoring the culture of 
the past and cherishing the values of that time, change 
can be effected with less resistance. The critical values 
of the Head Start program of the past must be addressed 
as the program moves in the new era of automation. 
These strengths form the core elements of the systems 
analysis, which will serve as a basis for the automation 
plan. r-.-y , 
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2) A vision of the future — one that is shared by all 
stakeholders. One director said, “All component 
coordinators met together with me to discuss the process. 
An extremely critical motivator was the Head Start Policy 
Council chairperson, who volunteered to help with 
hardware and software questions. When we get 
discouraged, he is here: when we have troubles with our 
software, he helps. I cannot say enough about the 
motivational and support value of having someone who is 
interested, committed, a believer in Head Start values to 
the process of successful, effective automation. 1 ' (Doerr) 

Futuristic thinking is key in this phase. The expansion 
Head Start is experiencing now may be small by 
comparison. The future may mean massive expansions 
beyond our wildest dreams. What should the system look 
like in five years. . . ten years? Stretching the 
imagination is required here. Imagine this: What if the 
name of every Head Start-eligible child in this country 
were electronically entered into a national data base? 

What if the data base included all information on the 
PIR, family information and the family needs assessment? 
This i$ not far off. What if there was a national data 
base of Head Start programs containing the grant 
application package including PC cost and findings from 
the onsite peer review (OSPRJ)? This is also on the 
horizon- Five years ago it was just a thought — now it 
is nearjiig reality. 




With this information. Head Start programs will have 
data reports that can shape the course of service delivery. 
The regional and national offices of Head Start will be 
able to assess current service delivery and plan for the 
future. 

3) Persona 1 characteristics such as self-confidence. 

Leadership demands courage on the part of the leader. 
When the leader believes something can be done, 
everyone else is motivated. When the leader models the 
learning of new skills, others recognize the righmess of 
this leading. When the leader never wavers, others 
know she or he is committed. Without long-term 
eommitdent and vigilance on the pan of the leader, 
others day lose faith that change is really going to 
happen. 
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Renewed enthusiasm must be generated by the director to 
sustain staff members through the long, somewhat 
tedious, learning and implementation cycle. 

4) An environment that supports growth. Over and over 
again, responses from Head Start directors show ed that 
establishing an environment that supports peopr. when 
they need help and that is patient when there are errors is 
critical to success. The high-touch element of automation 
in Head Start requires that learning be designed to meet 
the individual needs of the staff member. In some 
offices, people are told to learn computer skills, and they 
take a night course and become proficient. In other 
offices, individuals are handed a manual; they read it and 
teach themselves. Some Head Start staff members will 
use these two techniques. Many more prefer either a 
mentoring approach, where someone acts as a guide on a 
one-to-one basis, or team training where the content is 
tailored to addressing Head Start information needs and 
where the team members serve as mentors to one another 
once they get back to the program. 

Expecting Head Start program staff to make a high 
priority of learning computer skills on their own. which 
may mean neglecting their direct service tasks, may be 
futile and frustrating for all concerned. The Head Start 
director as leader must recognize the learning styles and 
preferences of the staff members, inspire them to engage 
in the learning process and set up an environment free of 
conflicting priorities and conducive to learning. 



Leonard Steinbach. information center manager at the State 
University Health Science Center in Brooklyn, in 
Communication Briefings, says that "giving someone a software 
manual and saying" 'learn this program’ is equivalent to handing 
someone a copy of a Voltaire novel and a French/English 
dictionary and saying 'please translate this novel.'" 
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Management Requirements 

In Head Start, as in most organizations, the move to automation 
stresses all systems. The director plays a key role in managing 
the various aspects of the process while it is under stress. The 
following quotes from Head Start directors reveal their bias: 

/ see the role of the director as making available the funding 
through proposals for the process to occur. Helping staff to 
design a system to take care of program needs and getting 
consultants who are knowledgeable is the key.” (Smith) 

"The Head Start director must have a basic understanding of 
the automation process and promote a quality systems 
approach to data management.” (Brummel) 

To manage the Head Start program means to assess the 
agency's current levels of competency, facilitate the 
acquisition of appropriate T/TA support and staff to 
coordinate and administer the day-to-day operational 
activities." (Johnson) 

Automation is a major organizational change requiring system 
analysis, design and implementation plans. The requirements for 
automation demand the use of some "old" and some "new" 
skills. "Old" skills will need refinement. Specifically, they are: 
developing a long-range plan, staffing up to meet emerging 
needs, projecting equipment and training costs, assessing success 
and correcting mistakes. All of these skills are exercised 
regularly by most Head Start directors. The "new" skills involve 
understanding the new technology, as well as understanding the 
human dynamics of implementing a major system change within 
an organization. 

X he elements of management fall into four distinct categories. 
These are: 

1) Managing the automation steering committee. This group 
may be the Head Start management team of director, 
component coordinators and support staff or may be more 
broad-based, including someone from every level of the 
organization and parents. Whoever serves on the steering 
committee, teacher aides, teachers, family service 
workers, health aides, component coordinators, secretaries 



and Head Start director must form an energetic, learning 
team that will develop and sponsor the automation plan, 
provide input, learn what needs to be known, help make 
decisions, be active users, serve as mentors to others and 
model good practice. This group must be vested with the 
authority of the director to make decisions and act even if 
the director is not there, so that work can proceed. The 
key to an effective team is getting people on it who want 
to serve, can serve and will serve to make automation 
work. Time needs to be made available for this task. If 
this task is added onto other tasks it will suffer and will 
cause a dilemma for staff members, because they will be 
faced with conflicting priorities. 

2) Preparing the way with a comprehensive systems 
analysis. By analyzing current systems and visioning 
future possibilities, decisions can be made more easily. 
This may be done in teams or with a consultant, but must 
be done thoroughly. The more time spent on this aspect 
of the automation plan, the less time spent later trying to 
correct problems. Skills in strategic long-range planning 
are needed here, because the systems analysis will clearly 
shew what the needs are and how best to implement 
them. Beginning to buy anything before this work is 
done has fateful results. It is never too late to .conduct a 
new systems analysis and. actually, it is wise to revisit 
automation needs annually (or semiannually if needed). 

Begin by conducting a management/organization 
characteristics assessment focusing on management and 
organizational characteristics that must be considered in 
the automation process. These assessments may be found 
in the Appendix of this manual and are borrowed from 
another chapter in the National Data Management Project 
(NDMP) Automation Manual , titled Planning for 
Automation. 

A solid systems analysis can set the stage for success or 
failure. Remember to: 

♦ Keep the goals simple and the aims in sharp focus. 

» Maintain financial support at the level needed. 

» Fix things that need fixing. 

» Get help fast when help is needed. 
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3) Resource allocation , using a comprehensive needs 
analysis serves as a guide for resource allocation. A 
copy of a Needs Assessment Worksheet may be found in 
the Appendix of this manual and is also taken from the 
chapter of the National Data Management Project 
Automation Manual , Planning for Automation. 



• What software do you intend to use? 

• What hardware do you need? 

» What training will you provide? 

• Who will serve as lead person? 



The Head Start director and steering committee must find 
answers based on the analysis. Producing funding for 
hardware and software without addressing training and 
staffing will put the automation process in jeopardy. Not 
only must the right software be purchased for the right 
hardware, but resources must be allocated for training and 
technical assistance. Finally, lead automation 
responsibilities must be assigned. This assignment must 
not be in addition to other tasks. The time allocation for 
this task must be held sacrosanct to ensure that it receives 
the focus it requires. 

Costs of computerizing that are almost never assessed 
include training costs and work disruption. There maybe 
some staff turnover as a result of introducing computers. 
Inefficiency must be expected during the early stages of 
using new software programs. Strassman says. Adding 
information technology is like performing surgery on a 
patient who continues to work at the same time.'' 

4) Managing as opposed to operating. Because Head Start 
programs sometimes lack a full complement of staff 
members, Head Start directors wear several hats. Mixing 
and confusing the roles of manager and operator may be 
the result. 



The director must focus on the management tasks first: 



Management 



Operations 



How to organize 
Doing the right things 
Tomorrow's business 
Unstructured tasks 



How to do the actual work 
Doing things right 
Today's business 
Structured tasks 



• Today's decisions for the future • Today's decisions for today 

• How decisions shape work flow • How work flow shapes decisions 



Strassman found that "The scarce resources today are 
people who can organize and motivate the productive 
capacities of their employees, and who know how to 
maximize capital." It is often said that if a Head Start 
program is successful, it is because of the management of 
the program. Strassman goes on to say that many 
organizations, and Head Start is no exception, have 
capable, decisive and intelligent people, but if the director 
leads the organization to poor overall functioning, the 
hard work of the staff is for naught. 

Pitfalls that Head Stan directors might fall into are: 

es* Hiring more people to enter data into the computer 
instead of hiring more people to provide services to 
children and families. 

esp Making the reporting system so cumbersome that it is 
easier not to provide service. 

es* Letting equipment become an inhibitor to developing 
strong relationships with families. 

e®* Causing the constituent Head Start family members who 
have always served in Head Start to be excluded because 
of their lack of automation skills. 

e®' Casting off long-time valued employees because of their 
reluctance to use computer equipment. 
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^ Using lack of interest in building computer skills to 
terminate employees whose performance was never 
adequate. 

Forgetting that service delivery, not reporting, is the most 
important goal of Head Start. 



A.void these pitfalls and remember these parting words: 

"Don t delegate or 'relegate' automation to clerical 
functions! systems! staff, or that's what you'll get: a pretty 
sophisticated, automated clerical system." (Doerr) 

"It may not be necessary for the leader to be a computer 
guru, but in order to fulfill both leadership and management 
functions, s/he cannot remain computer illiterate." (Vestal) 



In computer circles the recommendation is that whatever time 
and dollar resources you budget for automation, plan to double 
them. In the case of time allocation that is most true. Always 
overestimate how long something will take to implement — no 
sense adding unrealistic expectations on top of everything else. 
Hardware costs are coming down and the equipment gets better 
and better everyday. 
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The role or t.he Head Start director a'- CEO is crucial in the 
automation process. The following checklist of responsibilities 
u ill serv e as a guide 



c ' : ' Plan for the future: create new. long-range goals. 

I 

| Set policy and monitor results of information technology. 

j 

I Assign responsibility for oversight of technology to an 

i operations staff member at the middle level or component 

level of management. 

c *' Make every component coordinator responsible for all 
information and reporting requirements related to the 

i component. 

i 

i 

i 

| ^ Place computers in each center and provide laptops for 

i family service workers. 

b * 1 Design the information collection process so that the family 

has a single point of contact. Once the information has 
been entered by the family service worker, no else need ask 
for that information again. Mandate interconnected systems 
that share a common data base. 



Assess the quality of reports and information generated by 
the system. 

c: ' Hold close the vision of reducin'.: all administrative 

I 

paperwork. 

Listen to or interview other directors regarding their uses of 
information technology. 

Plan, budget and evaluate costs. 

j 

j Evaluate staff members in terms of their skills and 

j contributions to technology 

i 

c ' : ' Provide controls and security. 
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Manage the process. 

♦ Prior to automating, review the current process, and 

refine before beginning to .introduce the new system. 
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• Involve component coordinators in major decisions. 

• Test to see if the new approach is acceptable to the 
component coordinators and compare results with the old 
system. 

• Acquire only the specific technical computer skills 
needed to do your own work; concentrate on managing 
information. 

• Debrief after every problem to see where things went 
wrong and how to avoid that problem in the future; 
become a good problem solver. 

• Provide thorough and ongoing training. 

• Specify required computer skills for all jobs. 

Establish and maintain good working relationships with 
hardware and software vendors and consultants who can 
provide fast, quality service. 

Include in each grant application the projected life-cycle 
costs for new equipment and costs of training. 

Use commercial hardware and software that have 
widespread commercial acceptance and quality support, 
unless expertise exists within the program. 

Establish standard commercial products for data base 
management, word processing, graphics, spreadsheets and 
communications access to minimize training expenses. 

Establish security measures. 

Provide work stations that are ergonomically acceptable. 
Attempt only one major task at a time. 



Computer equipment by itself is only worth what you can get 
from it. The value lies in its management. The role of the Head 
Start director is the decisive element that makes the difference. 
Hopefully, the information in this chapter will help to foster 
productive uses of technology. 
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Ms. Judy Brummel, Head Start Director 
Kem County Economic Opportunity Council 
300 19th Street 
Bakersfield, CA 93301 

Ms. Anne Doerr, Head Start Director 
Lycoming-Clinton Head Start 
2138 Lincoln Street 
Williamsport, PA 17703-1328 

Ms. Joyce Farmer, Head Start Director 
Knoxville -Knox County Community Action Committee 
2400 Piedmont Street 
Knoxville, TN 37921 

Ms. Delores Johnson, Head Start Director 

The Agricultural and Labor Program 

7301 Lynchburg Road 

P.O. Box 3126 

Winter Haven, FL 33885 

Ms. Bev Sayre, Head Start Director 

Unified School District #443 

1000 Second 

P.O. Box 460 

Dodge City, KS 67801 

Mr. Larry Siroshton, Head Start Director 
Economic Opportunity Committee of Clark County 
10619 Coxley Drive 
Suite 207 

Vancouver, WA 98662 

Ms. Wanda Smith, Head Start Director 
Head Start of Greater Dallas, Inc. 

1349 Empire Central, Suite 900 
Dallas, TX 75247-4045 

Ms. Anita Vestal 

2018 Leisure Drive 
Winter Haven, FL 33881 
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Kotter, J.P ( 1 990). A Force for Change: How Leadership 
Differs from Management. New York: The Free Press. $25.00. 
Makes a precise distinction between leadership and 
management and highlights the process that creates change that 
combines elements of both. 

Kouzes, J.M. and Posner, B.Z. (1989). The Leadership 
Challenge: How to Get Extraordinary Things Done in 
Organizations. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. $16.00 (paper). 

Based on the authors’ in-depth research and interviews, shows 
that leadership skills can be learned by anyone. They identify 
five basic practices and ten specific behaviors associated with 
successful leaders. 

Steinbach, Leonard, Communication Briefings, Volume XII, 
Number VI, p. 5. 700 Black Horse Pike, Suite 110, Blackwood, 
NJ 08012. 

Strassmann, Paul A. (1990). The Business Value of Computers: 
An Executive’s Guide. New Canaan. CT: The Information 
Economics Press. $49.00. 

Contains an in-depth analysis of research on the role of the 
executive and his or her value in computerization. 

Weisbord. M.R. (1987). Productive Workplaces: Organizing 
and Managing for Dignity, Meaning, and Community. San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. $19.00. 

Provides a view of change for the future that can transform 
organizations. 

National Data Management Project Automation Manual , 

available from 

Chapters: 

♦ "A Review of Head Start-Specific Software" (Winter 1992). 

Provides an overview of all elements of nine 
commercially available packages. 

• "Planning for Automation in the Nineties: Management 

Strategies" (Fall 1992). 

Contains a complete description of each step in the 
automation process. 



♦ "Higher Technology in Head Start" (Fall 1992). 

Reviews equipment requirements beyond the First phase. 

♦ "Fund-Accounting Software Review” (Winter 1992). 

Thoroughly reviews three accounting packages designed 
for large programs. 

♦ "An Accounting Software Buyer’s Guide" (Spring 1993). 

Describes twenty accounting packages most frequently 
used by Head Start programs. 

♦ "Computers in the Classroom" (Spring 1993). 

Reviews early childhood software appropriate for Head 
Start classrooms. 

♦ "Automation in the ’90s — The Role of the Head Start 

Director" (Winter 1993). 

Describes the leadership and management tasks required 
of the Head Start director to ensure success in using 
information technology. 

National Head Start Bulletin Board System (BBS). To call 
up, or "logon" to the BBS, you need an operational computer, a 
modem connected to a telephone line, and a communications 
software program such as Procomm. To access the BBS, dial 
1-800-477-8278. If you are in the Washington, D.C. Dialing 
area use 301-985-7902. If you need more information, please 
call the systems operator, Tillie Bayless, at 1-800-688-1675. 
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Needs Assessment Worksheet 



Business Activity Needs 


Application Needs 


Program Size: 


Fiscal Services: 


# of sites served 


Payroll (Y/'N) 


# of children supported 


Tax and W-2 reports (Y/N) 


# of employees in the program 


A/R and A/P control (Y/Nt 


Program Services (Administrative): 


Budget management <Y N; 


# of reports generated weekly 


Inventory management (Y/N) 


# of letters written weekly 


Other requirements 


# of labels/mailings weekly 


Application Tools: 


# of checks written weekly 


Word processing (Y/N) 


Planning and Analysis ( Y/N ) 


Data base design (Y/N) 


Program Services (Child/Family Demographics;: 


Spreadsheet (Y/N) 


# of resources maintained 
(providers, materials, etc.) 


Other requirements 


Categories ot info, maintained 


Child-Tracking: 


(name, address, phone #.. etc.) 


Child screening (Y/N) 


How often does info, change? 
(D. W. or M) 


Child attendance (Y/N) 


Online recordkeeping and 


Child enrollment (Y/N) 


retrieval (Y/N) 


Social services (Y/N) 


# of printed reports weekly 


Health services (Y/N) 




Ed./Special services (Y/N) 




Other requirements 
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Needs Assessment Worksheet (continued) 



Hardw a re Needs 
Memory Required for: 

Word processing (Y/N) 

Data base design (Y/N) 

Spreadsheet (Y/N) 

Fiscal management system (Y/N) 
Child-tracicing system (Y/N) 

Other software systems (Y/N) 
Storage Required for: 

Word processing (,# of K ) 

Data base design (# of Kd 
Spreadsheet (# of K) 

Fiscal management system (# of K) 
Child-tracking system t# of K) 
Other software systems (# of K) 




Training Needs 

Hardware Training: 

# of staff 

Software Training: 

# of staff 

Fiscal software (Y/N ) 
Child-tracking software ( Y/N i 
Other software 

Budget for Support: 

$ 

Budget for Training: 

$ 

Budget for Hardware: 

$ 

Budget for Software: 

$ 
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Management/Organizational Characteristics 

(Management Characteristics) 



AGREE DISAGREE 



The Head Start Director and 

Program Component Coordinator(s) 

in My Program: 

1. Believe that employee participation 
can further the program's goals as 
well as the individual employee's 
goals. 

2. Express respect for employees 
as valuable contributors to the 
program. 

3. Express concern for employees’ 
well-being and job satisfaction. 

4. Frequently express appreciation 

for the contributions that employees 
make. 

5. Routinely share business information 
with employees. 

6. Explain program procedures and 
policies to employees. 

7. Are receptive to employees’ inputs 
to the decision-making process. 

8. Do a good job coaching and training 
employees to help them improve their 
performance. 



Assessment 



DON'T KNOW 



9. Expect employees to use initiative 
in performing their jobs. 



Management/Organizational Characteristics Assessment 



(Organizational Characteristics) 



AGREE DISAGREE 



In My Program: 

1. People can be rewarded and 
recognized for teamwork. 

2. Measurement data exist to 
describe important performance 
results. 

3. Measurement data are regularly 
shared with employees to let them 
know how they are doing. 

4. Communication methods exist that 
allow for a two-way flow of information 
between management and employees. 

5. Departments cooperate to achieve 
common goals. 

6. Personnel policies and practices 
are based on the assumption that 
employees want to do a good job. 

7. Time, money and other program 
resources are spent on training and 
development of employees. 
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IVIuch of what we do today involves computers. Computers 
control telephone systems, traffic lights, and radio and television 
stations. They are used to run trains and check out library 
books. The Automatic Teller Machine is a computer. In some 
grocery stores, the cash’er can scan grocery prices on a 
computer, and the customer can use another to pay for them. 

As educators and parents, we sense the trend of the 
technological age ahead and try to understand the impact of 
computers on the lives of the young children in Head Start. 
Defining the purpose of experiences with computers is an 
essential first step for any Head Start program considering the 
use of computers in classrooms. 

Each Head Start program i different, designed to meet the 
needs of its particular community. Decisions about curriculum 
to help children grow "socially, intellectually, physically, and 
emotionally, in a manner appropriate to their age and 
development" ( Head Start Program Performance Standards, p. 
4), must be based on the local Head Start program's own 
philosophy. When the curriculum includes classroom activities 
that require the use of computers, the specific details of these 
activities must be explained in the Education Component Plan, 
developed by staff and parents, and consistent with Head Start 
Program Performance Standards. 

Different materials in a Head Start classroom provide different 
learning opportunities. Blocks, for example, provide a wealth 
of opportunities for children to experience size, shape, balance, 
planning, counting, social interaction, and large and small 
muscle development. Easel painting provide young Head Start 
children with the opportunity to explore with paint, chalk and 
other media. Puzzles, although less open-ended in their use, 
offer different opportunities for learning. Books offer the 
opportunity to integrate the direct, sensory-motor learning that 
comes from experiences with blocks, puzzles, and other 
concrete materials with an understanding of symbolic 
representation through pictures and written words. No Head 
Start classroom would be complete without these materials. 
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Software: 
The First 
Decision 




When the planned curriculum includes specific classroom 
activities that require a computer, software' selection is the next 
step. It is the software that allows us to use [he computer , so 
selecting the software first will help us select the appropriate 
hardware 



^Hardware, software ~ what are they? 

A computer by itself is pretty useless. To use a computer, we need a 
monitor so we can see what is happening, and other attachments (such as 
a keyboard, joystick, mouse, powerpad. or touchpad) to operate it. A 
printer is necessary' to obtain a "hard" (paper) copy of what's been 
produced on the computer. For young children or other users who do 
not read, a voice synthesizer can be attached. These items of equipment 
are referred to as hardware. 

However, it is not the hardware (computers, keyboards, powerpads. etc) 
that produces images on the screen or monitor; it’s the software. We use 
the keyboards, mouse, powerpads. etc. to interact with the software . 
Remember, it’s the software that lets us use the computer. (For more 
about hardware , please see p. 11). 



T he best way to assess the suitability of software for use with 
children is to preview the software, just as teachers read books 
in advance to check their suitability for the children in their 
classroom. While the opinions of others are often informative, 
software appropriate for one Head Start program may not be 
suitable for another. 

Some of us remember when we could go to a booth in a music 
store and listen to a record we were considering purchasing. 
Many software publishers and vendors provide a similar 
opportunity. Some give out "demos," abbreviated versions of 
the software package used for demonstration purposes. Often 
vendors will loan the actual software for a period of time. 
Software packages can also be previewed at most computer 
stores. Take the opportunity to play with software programs. 
Know what you are choosing! The importance of selecting 
appropriate software cannot be stressed too often. 
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What Is 
Appropriate? 
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T he suitability of a software package depends partly on the 
program’s goals for the children. If the goals include skills such 
as making choices, experimenting, and problem solving, the 
software selected must provide opportunities for the 
development of these skills. The suitability of the software also 
depends partly on the experience of the children. Independent 
children who are confident about making choices, 
experimenting, and even about making mistakes need different 
software than children who are accustomed to a great deal of 
control and direction in their lives. 

Suitable software complements the other materials used in the 
classroom, and provides different opportunities for children 
while using familiar images. Like the other materials in the 
Head Start classroom, the software should encourage the 
children's innate creativity and desire to experiment. 



IVIany of the early software packages were accurately 
described as electronically animated workbooks. (And we know 
that workbooks are inappropriate for use with young children in 
Head Start classrooms.) They allowed no creativity; there was 
often only one right answer. Moreover, some of the early 
software did not allow for child control or foster socialization 
among the children. Some also gave demeaning responses to 
"incorrect" answers. An adult was often needed to read and 
explain the instructions to the children. Furthermore, much of 
the early software was neither multiculturally sensitive nor free 
of bias. For these reasons, many proponents of high quality 
early childhood education challenged the suitability of computers 
for use with young children. However, since those early days 
the fields of both early childhood education and software 
development have made clear advances in their knowledge, 
experience, and sophistication. What really matters is "the 
quality of the software, the amount of time it is used, and the 
way in which it is used" (Char 1990, 5). 

Head Start employees who are responsible for selecting 
software must become good evaluators of software quality, able 
to assess its suitability for the children in their program. 
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Criteria for 

Choosing 

Software 





The purpose of this chapter is to provide information on 
selecting software appropriate for use with young children in 
Head Start. To this end, a matrix of criteria for selecting 
software for Head Start classrooms has been compiled. Many 
other criteria for evaluating software have been published. This 
matrix, however, highlights issues of special interest to Head 
Start. 



Several software publishers have evaluated their software using this 
matrix. (See p. 18.) A blank matrix is also included for your use. (See 
p. 41.) If your program acquired computers before selecting software, the 
matrix will be a valuable tool for determining whether a particular 
software program will operate on your computer. 



Multicultural 

Representations 




IVIany nationalities, cultures, and ethnic groups are 

represented in Head Start classrooms. It is particularly 
important that software used in Head Start classrooms be 
culturally sensitive and free of bias. We can examine software 
to be sure that it is free of bias just as critically as we examine 
books, posters, and puzzles. (A good resource on this topic is 
The Anti-Bias Curriculum, by Louise Derman-Sparks.) 

W hen cultural groups are represented in software programs, 
the way they are represented becomes important. Are different 
nationalities and ethnic groups portrayed as the children see 
them every day? When animal or cartoon characters are used, 
do they really avoid stereotypes? Also, does the software 
portray characters in nonstereotypical activities? 

Software that uses the Spanish language is appropriate in 
classrooms with children who speak Spanish. Some software 
packages are available in languages other than English and 
Spanish. The vendor or publisher can supply this information. 
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Problem-Solving 

Opportunities 


Appropriate software provides opportunities for children to 
actively engage in tnal-and-error exploration. Questions with 
more than one "right" answer encourage children to explore 
alternative responses. There should be no discouraging beeps, 
buzzes, or horns to denote an incorrect answer. 

Each activity in the software program should have varying 
degrees of complexity. Some software packages will adjust 
automatically to the skill level of the child; some packages need 
to be preset by an adult. 


Developmental 

Appropriateness 


JTo be suitable, software must be developmentally appropriate, 
interesting, and understandable. As Gottfried states, (1985, 85) 
a child’s intrinsic motivation is enhanced when the "child 
experiences himself or herself as a causal agent of the outcomes 
in the environment." Child control of the software is very 
important. The software must put the child in the "driver's 
seat" (Haugland 1990). 




A.sk yourself first, does the child control the pace and 

sequence of the program? Who causes events to happen? How 
difficult is it to access the program and get started? Early 
childhood software that is developmentally appropriate begins 
with one or two simple, clear commands (Haugland, Davidson, 
1990). Some programs put the user in the driver’s seat from the 
opening screen. In these programs, children can move the 
cursor around the screen and activate the software immediately. 
Almost every possible interaction with the software produces a 
result. 

The instructions to operate the software should make good use 
of icons, voice, and screen prompts, because young children are 
not good readers. (When software requires reading, an adult 
must be present for the child to continue the activity.) Look at 
how the software prompts the user to make a choice. Is each 
step clear? Can a child exit the program easily? 
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Although many three and even some two-year-old children can 
successfully manipulate a mouse (often with more dexterity than 
adults), other children may be more comfortable using a 
powerpad, a touch window, or a joystick. Will the software 
you are considering support some or all of these peripherals? 

Children as young as three have been found to be quite adept 
at using a keyboard. The more keys that are required, however, 
the more difficult and frustrating it is for new computer users to 
operate a program. Therefore, it is important to know how 
many keys are needed to operate the software. 

IVIore important, perhaps, is knowing what happens when a 
child accidently presses the wrong key. Children become 
frustrated when pressing the wrong key causes the computer to 
lock, a demeaning sound to occur, or the current screen to 
disappear. Look for software programs that prompt the user to 
select the correct key and that wait patiently until the child 
makes this choice. 

It may be important, in the beginning, for all the software you 
select to use the same function keys. For many programs the 
< ENTER > key tells the computer a choice has been made, 
and the < spacebar > moves the cursor through the menu. 
Children will expect these keys to work the same way in all 
software and will be able to use the software independently 
when they do. Once children leam that keys can have different 
functions, software that uses different keys can be introduced. 
When specific keys are to be used to activate the software, 
identifying those keys on the keyboard is helpful to the young 
user. Some publishers provide markers for the keyboard to 
assist children in making the correct choice. 

You should also consider whether the program is expandable. 
Are several different developmental levels offered? Further, 
does the publisher include suggestions on how to integrate the 
software into other daily classroom activities? 
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Independent 

Play 




Independent learners are involved in learning either alone or in 
informal small groups that afford them the opportunity to 
spontaneously initiate activities as they implement their own 
ideas and those of their friends. Good early childhood software 
can provide such opportunities for young children. 

j/^.t any particular moment, an early childhood teacher who is 
listening to several children at one time, keeping her eye on the 
room as a whole, and pondering her next activity may not hear 
every child’s questions. Computers, in contrast, have ever- 
attentive "one-track-minds." Look for software that maximizes 
the "responsiveness" and "patience" of the computer to support 
the user’s developing independence. To learn independently, a 
child must spend a minimal amount of time passively sitting, 
listening, and waiting. Suitable software responds quickly to the 
push of a key or the click of the mouse. The software will also 
wait for the user’s input and may even provide a hint as to what 
key to type, or where to click the mouse, and then wait for the 
user’s command. 

Some software enables children to explore situations for which 
they lack the usual prerequisites. For instance, there are 
programs that allow children to compose music without 
understanding the complex system of musical notation and to 
create stories without mastering the skill of writing. Look for 
software that supports independence and empowers the user. 

The opportunity to practice new learning is important for the 
development of independence. As children practice their new 
learning, they are "constructing their own knowledge," as Piaget 
describes it (Ginsberg and Opper 1979). Appropriate early 
childhood software provides a variety of open-ended learning 
activities and allows for repeated trial-and-error exploration. 

For this reason, it is important to know how a software 
program deals with errors. Children are not encouraged to 
continue to explore and investigate when they encounter a 
buzzer, a sad face, or a head shaking "no"! 




Cooperative Play 





JVesearcners have found that a child seldom uses a computer 
alone. Other children wander over, look at the screen, sit on a 
nearby chair, offer suggestions, and contribute to the activity. 
Some software programs provide opportunities for two or more 
children to play games. Vendors have developed dual 
powerpads that are connected to the computer the same way that 
a mouse is. Children can operate the software together, taking 
turns. 



Many Head Start programs have developed policies that discourage gun 
play among the children. Software that portrays aggressive, violent 
activities is clearly inappropriate for these programs. 



Children are motivated to talk about activities that are 
meaningful and important to them. They often use more words 
and an even richer vocabulary when discussing their computer 
activities with their friends. It is not unusual to observe 
children talking about what they - or some other children - 
are doing on the computer. 

^Vlany researchers have recorded conversations and activities 
among children at the computer. Davidson reports the activity 
of four-year-old Sarah who was using the "BaldJheaded 
Chicken" in Explore a Story (a software program that allows 
children to "pick-up" and move any of the objects on the screen, 
creating stories and dramatic play.) 

First, Sarah uses the cursor to remove the cracked egg 
shells from around the chicks. Then she moves each of 
the chicks to the mother. The mother walks around 
checking on them. The chicks are thirsty, but the 
pond looks too deep for the little chicks. Sarah picks 
up a piece of water and moves it to a new spot to make 
a smaller drinking area. The Momma and chicks all 
walk over for a drink. Sarah decides that the family 
needs a Daddy chicken. She goes up into a menu to 
get another chicken. The Mom, Dad and chicks play 
by the pond, fly up into the trees, go to visit the sun, 
come back to the flowers at bedtime to go to sleep. 

Sarah narrates the events of the story as she works and 
moves the objects on the screen. Jesse joins Sarah at 
the computer and adds suggestions to the unfolding 
story (Davidson 1989, 249 -252). 
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Computer activities often encourage young children to tell 

their stories to an adult who then types using a word processor 
and prints them. Printers make it easy to get multiple copies of 
a picture or story, and to make books of children's stories for 
the BookVLibrary Corner. Sometimes children do their own 
typing, and then "read" their story to others, an important pre- 
reading/pre-writing activity. Using the keyboard or powerpad 
alphabet tablet is often easier and faster for young children than 
handwriting the letters, and sometimes their creativity and story 
telling is enhanced. 

Some software packages use a "voice" to read pictures, icons, 
or words, or to ask questions of the user. Voice capability takes 
up a great deal of space on the hard disk. Therefore, in an 
effort to save disk space, some programs employ short, bur 
grammatically incorrect, statements. Because young children 
repeat what they hear, it is important to select software that 
"speaks" only with grammatically correct, appropriate language. 



Generalizability 
of Learned Skills 



Cjood early childhood curricula may be limited in complexity 
and difficulty to accommodate the developmental age of the 
children, but certainly need not be limited in the kind of 
experiences and ideas presented. Tne instructional content of 
any software selected, however, should be relevant to the 
curriculum of the classroom and to the everyday lives of the 
children. 



Special Needs 

4v 



Computers can be a very effective learning tool for children 
with disabilities. Special peripherals can extend a child's 
abilities. Technology is available that can be activated by voice 
headpointer, mouth stick, or by other parts of the body such as 
the knee, cheek, or elbow. There are large size monitors for 
children with impaired vision, and attachments that will "talk" 
for a mute child. For these users, find out which attachments 
are supported by the software. 




Computers are better suited for some children with disabilities 
because they present information sequentially, in small bits; they 
offer repetition, individualized instruction, and, of course, 
immediate feedback. Children with short attention spans are 
attracted by the graphics, colors, and immediate feedback of the 
computer and can be busily engaged for longer periods than 
usual (Dodge et al, 1992 ). 

Computers also provide some shy, socially inept children with 
a way to shine. Head Start teachers state that children's skill on 
the computer promotes peer acceptance and appreciation. These 
children are also apt to be more engaged socially with their 
classmates when sharing their expertise at the computer. 



Sound Design 




Look for software that is logically organized, progressing from 
the simple to the more complex. Also, examine the use of 
graphics, animation, colors and voice. The graphics should be 
realistic, recognizable by the children, movable, and in some 
instances, animated. How animation occurs is important, 
however. Is the animation part of the activity, or is it 
meaningless? 

Examine whether the user can escape back to the main menu 
with ease, without completing the entire program first. Check 
also to see if a portion of the activity can be skipped. Once 
begun, does a segment have to be seen through to the end 0 

The types of keyboard alternatives that may be used with a 
given software program are important. Can the software be 
operated with just the keyboard or a mouse? Can you use other 
attachments with the software for a child with special needs if 
necessary? Will the software support a touch window? 

Finally, consider upgrades. Publishers are constantly refining 
their products, removing "bugs," and developing more practical 
ways to operate the software. Find out the vendor's policy 
about providing upgrades to their current customers. 
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Training 

Staff 

Members 



/^T~ j Computers 



Staff members who are comfortable exploring with computers 
will transfer this feeling to children. Therefore, training for 
staff members on both the hardware and the software is 
essential. 

Computers have a mystique of their own. Some of us are 
frightened by this aura; others are challenged. When planning 
computer training, consider the attitudes, motivation, and prior 
knowledge of the trainees. 

Find a knowledgeable, enthusiastic trainer, who will dispel the 
myths about computers and encourage staff members to learn by 
hands on playing with them. 

Learning to use a computer reinforces the knowledge that we 
adults, like young children, can learn through play. We do not 
leam about computers and software just by reading the manuals. 
We leam by trying different keys/commands, by making 
mistakes and then by using the manuals to find out why we 
made the mistakes and how to correct them. 

Fortunately, training is available to Head Start programs. The 
National Data Management staff is available to provide training 
at Regional and National Head Start conferences. Computers 
are available for hands-on training in a group or for individuals 
to drop in and practice using various software packages. Your 
regional TASC center also has a list of available consultants 
who can visit your program (or a cluster of programs) to 
provide training on classroom software and hardware. 

Finally, some vendors provide training or demonstration disks 
for use by prospective purchasers. Many vendors exhibit their 
products at national conferences such as those sponsored by the 
National Head Start Association (NHSA), the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), and 
the Southern Association for Young Children. Vendors are 
prepared to offer demonstrations and provide hands on 
opportunities to explore their software and hardware at regional 
training opportunities. Some vendors may visit local programs 
to demonstrate their products. 



Many software publishers provide good support for users. Be 
sure to know the publisher/vendor’s policy on technical support 
for users (kind, amount and cost) before purchasing the 
software. Make sure it will meet your needs. Software that 
you can’t find out how to use will only collect dust on the shelf, 
no matter how appropriate it may be to your curriculum. 
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Hardware: 
The Details 




The Computer 




In computer talk, the term hardware refers tc objects that you 
can touch such as the computer itself, disks, disk drives, display 
screens, keyboards, printers, mouse, joystick. To operate early 
childhood software in your Head Start program you will need, 
at minimum: 

• a personal computer with a hard disk and video card 

• a keyboard 

• a mouse 

• a video system (monitor/screen) 

• a printer 

• necessary connecting cables 



There are two major types of computers: Macintosh computers 
(manufactured by Apple) and the so-called personal computer 
(manufactured by IBM and many other companies). 

W hat kind of a computer should you buy? Your software 
selection will dictate the kind of computer features, and 
peripherals you need. (Some software is written only for either 
an IBM or a Macintosh.) Make a list of these needs. Write 
down how much memory is needed, the type of monitor 
required, any other peripherals that are needed, i.e.. mouse, 
joystick, powerpad(s). or touchwindow. 

Since many Head Start programs use IBM PC compatibles, 
most of the discussion in this section addresses this computer. 
However, some excellent early childhood software runs on the 
Macintosh computer. 



DBM PC 




IbM PC compatibles are often classified according to their 
central processing units (CPU). The higher the numeric name 
(8088, 80286, 80386, 80486), the greater the power. The first 
EBM PCs were 8088s. They are relatively slow, unable to run 
most of the new software, and difficult to upgrade. Many came 
without hard disks. 

The 80286 - nicknamed the 286 “is faster than the 8088, but 
still slow by today's standards. Because of their age, both these 
computers are often offered free to Head Start programs. Bear 
in mind that these computers may not be able to operate most of 
today's - or tomorrow's - more sophisticated software. 
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Disks: Electronic 
Filing Cabinets 




Memory: RAM 




The 386 is significantly faster than the 8088. and is able to 
reproduce sound and digitized voices more naturally. These 
machines also are capable of displaying colors and graphics 
quickly, a valuable feature for a child-friendly computer. 

The 80486 out-performs the 386 in speed, graphics display, 
and production of sound. If you are buying a new computer, 
there is now relatively little difference in cost between a 386 
and a 486; therefore the 486 might be your best investment. 

Disks are the computer's filing cabinet, the place where 
information is stored. Floppy disks come in two sizes— large 
(5.25- inch) and small (3.5 inch). They are inserted into the disk 
drives on the computer. Hard disks are installed inside the 
computer and come with the computer. Software purchased on 
floppy disks can be transferred to the hard disk and will run 
more efficiently that way. 

Hard disks are measured in megabytes (MB) and come in 

sizes ranging from 10 MB to over 1000 MB. The more 
megabytes on your hard disk, the more software you can make 
available to your children. One hundred to three hundred MB is 
a reasonable amount of hard-disk memory for a new computer. 

IVIany publishers are now producing children's software on 
CD-ROM disks. CD-ROM players are another peripheral that 
can be added to a computer. (You may already have a CD 
player in your home: a CD-ROM disk plays programs instead of 
music.) Although a CD-ROM attachment costs approximately 
$400, a single CD-ROM disk can hold more information than 
hundreds of floppy disks. You may be wise to purchase a 
computer that will support a CD-ROM player. 

Random Access Memory (RAM) refers to the amount of 
information that can be readily available for instant use by the 
central processing unit (CPU). The more RAM, the faster 
programs will operate. Two megabytes of RAM is standard 
today. Fortunately, most computers are able to add megabytes 
of memory inexpensively, as needed. As you shop, check to 
see whether additional RAM can be added to the computer 
you’re considering, and how much it would cost. 
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Video: It’s Ail in 
the Picture 




Keyboards, 
Mice, Joysticks, 
Powerpads... 




Printers 







Speakers / 




Good color and graphics enhance the value of early childhood 
software, so you’ll probably want a high-resolution color 
monitor. Video components (adapter cards, video software, and 
monitors) are constantly improving and changing. Consult with 
both the publisher of your software and your hardware retailer 
regarding the components that are best suited to your needs and 
and to your budget. 



Keyboards, mice, or powerpads are the hardware elements we 
use to direct the computer. Although young children may not 
use keyboards, they are necessary to set up and begin many 
software programs. Most children will interact with the 
computer with a simple directional device, such as a mouse, 
joystick, or powerpad. Mice come in small sizes to 
accommodate children’s hands. Logitech makes a KidzMouse 
that looks like a real mouse with its blue ear buttons and blue 
cord tail. 



When you know which peripherals you will need for your 
purposes, make sure that the computer you are planning to use 
is equipped with the necessary connecting ports to add them. 



There is a tremendous variety of printers on the market "laser, 
dot-matrix, ink-jets. The dot-matrix printer will probably fulfill 
all yo ,-r early childhood needs and offers color at a much lower 
cost ti.an do other printers. 



Most IBM PC compatibles have a built-in speaker. 

However, a sound enhancer will produce much higher quality 
sound effects. (Some of these enhancers produce a sound much 
like the human voice.) Depending on their features, the cost of 
sound enhancers ranges from less than $50 to more than $300. 
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Where to Put 
the 

Computers 
In Your 
Classroom 



Your computers should be placed where it is both quiet and 
away from hazards, maybe somewhere near your manipulative 
area and your book comer. Placing a special mat under the 
computer will reduce the static electricity sometimes caused by 
rugs. Remember, too. that magnets will erase all the 
information on your disk. Never, never use them around a 
computer. 

When there are two computers for a classroom (highly 
recommended), placing them at right angles to each other allows 
the children to see both screens. You will want to place a chair, 
so an the adult can observe and chat with users at both 
computers. Allow sufficient space for two or three children to 
cluster around each computer. 

X_Jsually no special furniture is necessary for the computers, 

but you do need room for the computer, monitor, peripherals, 
and or printer on the tables/desks. Placing the printer between 
the two computers allows it to be used by both machines. 
Remember that adults are much taller than young children. Be 
sure and check that the height of the monitor is appropriate for 
the children. 



A. surge protector both protects the computer during power 
failures and provides six or more outlets for your hardware. 
Your entire computer system can be turned on and off at the 
switch on the surge protector. However, it is not necessary to 
turn the machine off and on between users. 
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Introducing 
Children to 
the 

Computer 


Children need to know how and where to turn on the 
computer, monitor, and printer. Signs or labels telling them 
where to turn the computer on facilitates their independent use 
of the computer. Simple signs at switches help to locate the 
on/off switch and to know which one to use first. 

P lacing different colored labels at the beginning of each row of 
the keyboard can help children find keys in the yellow, red or 
blue row. Similarly, color coding the keys used most often in 
the software will help the children find them. 


pn 


Children also need to know how to access particular software 
programs on the disk. When the children’s programs are on 
the hard disk, they need to know how to bring the menu screen 
or icons into view. Your menu screen could look like this: 




Main Menu 

1 . Creative Games 

2. Kidsware 

3. Kids Time 

4. Millie’s Math House 

5. Mixed-Up Mother Goose 

6. Playroom 

7. Story Club 








Children quickly learn how to use the arrow keys or mouse to 
highlight and select their choice. 

Some of the newer computers come with DOS programs that 
provide icon screens. Each software program on the computer 
has its own icon. Children can then select the software using 
either the arrow keys or mouse. 
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Conclusion 



Computers can be an exciting learning experience for young 
children in Head Start. Each Head Start program must 
determine its own objectives and budgetary limitations. As 
noted earlier, computers do not replace blocks, easels, books, 
and other necessary educational equipment. However, when 
funds allow, computers can offer children an opportunity to 
explore this technological wonder, share these explorations with 
friends, and increase their self-concept as they solve their way 
to becoming competent, in control craftworkers. 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF SOFTWARE FOR HEAD START CLASSROOMS 



Selection Criteria 












Software 
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Kid Cuts 
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Multicultural Representations 


is free of negative/inappropriate 
cultural bias and stereotypes: does not 
portray children in stereotypical 
activities, i.e., boys using blocks, girls 
in house area, dads as mail carriers, 
moms in the kitchen. 


Y 
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Y 


presents multicultural simulations of 
different people and social situations: 


N 
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Y 


portrays different nationalities and 
ethnic groups as (hey are seen in every 
day life by children, i.e., portrays 
Chinese- America ns, not Chinese pulling 
a rickshaw or in (he rice fields; 
portrays Black-Aniericans as business 
men and women; portrays Native - 
Americans as they dress today, not as 
they might dress for a special festival. 
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uses simulations that are representative 
of the multicultural diversity among HS 
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children: depictions include Black 
Americans, Native Americans, Asian 
Americans , and Hispanic people. 
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is available in other languages 




























(S=Spanish; J= Japanese: 0= Other). 
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CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF SOFTWARE FOR HEAD START CLASSROOMS 



Software 


Creative Games 


Early Vocabulary Development Series 


Talking Nouns, Talking Verbs 


Early Emerging Rules Series 


First Categories 


Language Activ. of Daily Living Series 


Micro-LADS 


Words and Concepts Series 


Concentrate! Words & Concpts Series 


Following Directions: Left and Right 


Follow Dir: One/Two Level Commands 


Kids Time 


Reading Maze 


Kids Math 


Alphabet Blocks 


Mixed*Up Mother Goose 


Mixed-Up Fair,' Tales 


Multicultural Representations 
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Selection Criteria 












Software 














Davidson’s Kid Works 2 


Story Club 


Millie’s Math House 


Kid Desk 


Vocabulary Skill Builder Series 


Early Concepts Skill Builders 


Bailey’s Book House 


Kidpix 


Playroom 


i 

Just Grandma & Me 


Kidpix Companion 


Kid Cuts 


+ 
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Problem Solving Opportunities 


provides trial and error strategies for 
exploring and problem solving: does 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


Y 


N 


N 


N 


Y 


not ask for "correct" solutions that 
conform to adult standards; permits 
children to explore alternative 
solutions , try different responses; 
graphics and/or sound effects do not 
denote "wrong" answers . 
















A 




A 


A 


A 




has expanding complexity: (1) has 
varying levels of difficulty and 


1, 


1, 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


spontaneously adjusts to the child' s 
level of ability; or (2) allows for an 
adult to adjust the level of challenge. 


2 


2 










2 














provides children with feedback on 
cause and effect relationships: helps the 
children to know that their action(s) 
caused the response . 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Developmental Appropriateness 


presents developmentally appropriate 
concepts: presents activity/concepts 
appropriate and of interest to children 
3 • 4 years of age . 
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appropriate for non-readers/beginning 


1, 


1, 
























readers: (1) does not require reading, 
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2 % 
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(2) when reading is required, simple 
icons assist understanding or, (3) the 
computer "voices" the words as they 
appear on the screen. 


3 


3 
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3 
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Software 


Creative Games 


Early Vocabulary Development Series 


Talking Nouns, Talking Verbs 


f 

j Early Emerging Rules Series 


First Categories 


Language Activ. of Daily Living Series 


Micro-LADS 


Words and Concepts Series 


Concentrate! Words Sc Concepts Series 


Following Directions: Left and Right 


Follow Dir: One/Two Level Commands 


Kids Time 


Reading Maze 


Kids Math 


Alphabet Blocks 


Mixed-Up Mother Goose 


Mixed-Up Fairy Tales 


Problem Solving 


Opportunities 
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Selection Criteria Software 




Davidson’s Kid Works 2 


Story Club 


Millie's Math House 


Kid Desk 


Vocabulary Skill Builder Scries 


Early Concepts Skill Builders 


Bailey’s Book House 


Kidpix 


Playroom 


Just Grandma & Me 


Kidpix Companion 


Kid Cuts 
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provides opportunities for teaching 
receptive and expressive 
communication skills: (!) allows 
fori encourages the exchange of ideas 
among children; (2) enhances 
experiences through word processing 
and related language stimulating 
activities . 


1, 

2, 
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1, 
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1, 
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1, 
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1, 
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1, 
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contains colorful, uncluttered, realistic 
graphics, animation; graphics (hat arc 
realistic , identifiable by children. 
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loads & runs quickly: children can 
easily insert dish and load software or 
software is on hard drive; adult 
helplsupen’ision is not needed. 
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has corresponding sound effects: music 
and other sound effects are pleasing, to 
children; and (I) the sound effects are 
realistic; or (2) children can insert 
their own sound effects . 
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Independent Play 


encourages discovery-oriented 
learning: bases activities on the 
experiences, knowledge, and interests 
of 3 and 4 year - old children. 
Children's exploration of the software 
results in learning and expansion of 
ideas. 
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empowers children: is easily controlled 
by the user , who can control the pace 
and sequence of the program. 
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presents open-ended learning activities 
that permit individual choice: the child 
can select from a variety of activities. 
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Selection Criteria Software 




Davidson’s Kid Works 2 


Story Club 


Millie’s Math House 


Kid Desk 


Vocabulary Skill Builder Series 


Early Concepts Skill Builders 


Bailey’s Book House 


Kidpix 


Playroom 


Just Grandma & Me 


Kidpix Companion 


Kid Cuts 
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Cooperative Play 


provides interaction; provides an 
opportunity for children to take turns 
and to play cooperatively. 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


encourages children to interact socially 
and to role play different social 
situations: encourages role play and 
conversation. 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


presents learning activities that help 
young children develop appropriate 
communication skills: uses 
grammatically correct " spoken" and 
written language . 
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Y 
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Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 
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N 
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N 
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Generalizability of Learned Skills 


contains instructional content relevant 
to curriculum usually found in early 
childhood classrooms. 
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Y 
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Y 


Y 
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Special Needs Children 


is appropriate/can be adjusted for 
children with special needs. 
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Y 


Y 
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Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 
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Sound Design 


is logically organized: progresses from 
simple to complex, from concrete to 
abstract. 
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includes multisensory technical! 
capabilities (e.g., tinimation, colors, 
voice, graphics, music). 
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provides keybo;ird alternatives (e.g., 
mouse, joystick, powcrpad(s). touch 
window). 
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Software 


Creative Games 


Early Vocabulary Development Series 


Talking Nouns, Talking Verbs 


Early Emerging Rules Series 


First Categories 


Language Activ. of Daily Living Series 


Micro-LADS 


Words and Concepts Series 


Concentrate! Words Sc Concepts Series 


Following Directions: Left and Right 


Follow Dir: One/Two Level Commands 


Kids Time 


Reading Maze 


Kids Math 


Alphabet Blocks 


Mixed-Up Mother Goose 
» 


Mixed-Up Fairy Tales 


Cooperative Play 
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Special Needs Children 
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Selection Criteria 












Software 










• 




Davidson’s Kid Works 2 


Story Club 


Millie's Math House 


Kid Desk 


Vocabulary Skill Builder Series 


Early Concepts Skill Builders 


Bailey’s Book House 


Kidpix 


Playroom 


Just Grandma & Me 


Kidpix Companion 


Kid Cuts 
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includes teacher support 




























(documentation, classroom integration 
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guides). 




























Hardware Requirements 




























operates on IBM = I; MAC = M; 
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operates on a Network. 
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requires memory: 1 = Dos 640K; 
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2 = MAC 2 - 4MB: 3 = 128K Apple. 
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supports printers. 




























recommends disk storage space. 
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Other Issues 


includes operating instructions and 




























tecch teaching that manuals can be 
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understood by persons unfamiliar with 
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has technical assistance available. 
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includes training costs. 
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can meet space requirements in most 
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early childhood classrooms. 




























requires special furniture. 
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Selection Criteria 



Software 
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current software price. 



licensing requirements. 



has demos available. 



educational/goveminent discounts 
available. 
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* Story Club by Davidson and Associates and 
Kidsware 2+ by MOBIUS include a variety of 
software programs. Contact the vendors for 
current information. 
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51460* Kidsware2 + 



Software 





Creative Games 


Early Vocabulary Development Series 


Talking Nouns, Talking Verbs 


Early Emerging Rules Series 


First Categories 


Language Activ, of Daily Living Series 


wo 

O 

< 

6 

Im 

o 
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Words and Concepts Series 


Concentrate! Words & Concpts Series 


Following Directions: Left and Right 


Follow Dir: One/Two Level Commands 


Kids Time 


Reading Maze 


Kids Math 


Alphabet Blocks 


Mixed-Up Mother Goose 


Mixed-Up Fairy Tales 


Cost 






$75.00 


$225.00 


$130.00 


S 165.00 


$229.00 


$220.00 


S775.00 


$225.00 


$105.00 


$165.00 


$235.00 


$49.95 


$69.95 


$49.95 


$49.95 


$49.95 


$49.95 
























contact great wave 
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Code: 



Y= Ye«; N = No; NA = Not Applioble 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF SOFTWARE FOR HEAD START CLASSROOMS 

(For Your Use) 



Selection Criteria 


Software 






















Multi-Cultural Representations 


is free of negative/inappropriatc cultural bias and 
stereotypes: doesn't portray children in stereotypical 
activities i.e boys using blocks, girls in house area , 
dads as mail carriers, moms in the kitchen. 
















presents multi-cultural simulations of different people 
and social situations: portrays different nationalities 
and ethnic groups as they are seen in every-day life 
by children i.e., portrays Chinese-Americans- not 
Chinese pulling a rickshaw or in the rice fields; 
portrays Black-Americans as business men and 
women - portrays Native-A meri cans as they dress 
today, not as they might dress for a special festival. 
















uses simulations are representative of the multi- 
cultural diversity among HS children: e.g. depictions 
include Black Americans , Native Americans, Asian 
Americans, Hispanic. 
















available in other languages (S=Spanish; 
J= Japanese; 0*= Other). 
















Problem Solving Opportunities 


provides trial & error strategies for exploring and 
problem solving: does not ask for " correct ” solutions 
that conform to adult standards; permits children to 
explore alternative solutions, try different responses; 
graphics andlor sound effects do not denote "wrong” 
answers. 
















has expanding complexity: (1) has varying levels of 
difficulty and spontaneously adjusts to the child' s 
level of ability ; or (2) allows for an adult to adjust 
the level of challenge. 
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Selection Criteria 


Software 






















provides children with feedback on cause & effect 
relationships: helps the child to know that their 
action(s) caused the response. 
















Developmental Appropriateness 


presents developmentally appropriate concepts: 
presents activity (concepts appropriate and of interest 
to children 3-4 years of age. 
















appropriate for non-readers/beginning readers: (l) 
does not require reading; (2) when reading is 
required simple icons assist understanding or, (3) the 
computer "voices" the words as they appear on the 
screen. 
















provides opportunities for teaciting receptive & 
expressive communication skills: (1 ) allows 
forlencourages the exchange of ideas among 
children; (2) enhances experiences through word 
processing and related language stimulating 
activities. 
















contains colorful, uncluttered, realistic graphics, 
animation: graphics that are realistic , identifiable by 
children. 
















loads St runs quickly: children can easily insert disk 
and load software or software is on hard drive ; adult 
helpl supervision is not needed . 
















has corresponding sound effects: music and other 
sound effects are pleasing to children; and (1) the 
sound effects are realistic; or (2) children can insert 
their own sound effects. 
















Independent Play 


encourages discovery-oriented learning: bases 
activities on the experiences , knowledge , and 
interests of 3 and 4 year old children. Children s 
exploration of the software results in learning and 
expansion of ideas. 
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Selection Criteria 


Software 






















empowers children: is easily controlled by the user , 
who can control the pace and sequence of the 
program. 
















presents open-ended learning activities that permit 
individual choice: the child can select from a variety 
of activities. 
















Cooperative Play 


provides interaction: provides an opportunity for 
children to take turns and to play cooperatively. 
















encourages children to interact socially and to role 
play different social situations: encourages role play 
and conversation. 
















presents learning activities that help young children 
develop appropriate communication skills: uses 
grammatically correct " spoken " and written 
language. 
















Generalizability of Learned Skills 


contains instructional content relevant to curriculum 
usually found in early childhood classrooms. 
















Special Needs Children 


is appropriate/can be adjusted for children with 
special needs. 
















Sound Design 


is logically organized: progresses from simple to 
complex, from concrete to abstract. 
















includes multi-sensory technical capabilities (e.g., 
animation, colors, voice, graphics, music). 
















provides keyboard alternatives (e.g., mouse, joystick, 
powcrpad(s), touchwindow). 
















includes teacher support (documentation, classroom 
integration guides). 
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Selection Criteria 


Software 


























Hardware Requirements 








operates on IBM = I; MAC = M; 
BOTH =B. 
















operates on a Network. 
















memory required: 1 = Dos 640K'. 2 = Mac 2-4MB; 
3 = 128K Apple. 
















supports printers. 
















recommends disk storage space. 
















Other Issues 








includes operating instructions and teaching manuals 
that can be understood by persons unfamiliar with 
computers. 
















has technical assistance available. 
















includes training costs. 
















can meet space requirements in most early childhood 
classrooms. 
















requires special furniture. 
















Cost 








current software price. 
















licensing requirements. 
















has demos available. 
















educaiionaJ/govemment discounts available. 
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Matrix Software/ V endors/Publishers 



— this chapter is ,isted beIow under the »“ 



DAVIDSON & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
19840 Pioneer Avenue 
Torrence, CA 90503 
310-793-0600 

Davidson’s Kidsxvorks 2 
Story Club 



EDMARK 

6727 185th Avenue NE 
P.O.Box 3218 
Redmond, WA 98073-3218 
206-861-8200 
800-426-0856 
Millie 's Math House 
Kid Desk 

Vocabulary Skill Builder Series 
Early Concepts Skill Builders 
Bailey’s Book House 



BORDERBUND SOFTWARE 
500 Redwood Boulevard 
Novato, CA 94948-6121 
415-382-4683 
Kidpix 
Playroom 

Just Grandma & Me 
Kidpix Companion 
Kidcuts 

MOBIUS 

405 N. Henry Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-684-2911 
Kidsware 2 + 



LAUREATE LEARNING SYSTEMS 
INC. 

1 10 East Spring Street 
Winooski, VT 05404 
802-655-4757(FAX) 

Creative Games 

Early Vocabulary Developmental Series 
Talking Nouns, Talking Verbs 
Early Emerging Rules Series 
First Categories 

Language Activities of Daily Living 
Series 
Micro-Lads 

Words and Concepts Series 
Concentrate! on Words and Concepts 
Series 

Following Directions: Left and Right 
Following Directions: One and Two 
Level Commands 



GREAT WAVE SOFTWARE 
5353 Scotts Valley Drive 
Scotts Valley, CA 95066 
408-438-1990 
Kids Time 
Reading Maze 
Kids Math 

SIERRA-ON LINE. INC. 

P.O. Box 485 
Coafsegold, CA 93644 
209-683-4468 
Alphabet Blocks 
Mixed-Up Mother Goose 
Mixed-Up Fai/y Tales 
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INFORMATION MEMORANDUM 



TO: Head Start Grantees and Delegate Agencies 

SUBJECT: Computers As An Early Cnildhood Learning Tool 



INFORMATION: The purpose of this Information 

Memorandum is to remind the moratorium 
which has been in p-<. 'e^since 1984 
regarding the purchase of computers as 
early childhood learning tools. This 
Memorandum also provides information that 
will assist Head Start grantees and 
delegate agencies in making decisions 
about the use of computers in the Head 
Start center-based program option. 

During the past two years, based on 
recommendations from the Head Start 
Computer Task Force that was established 
by former Commissioner Lucy Biggs in 
1985, the Head Start Bureau has worked 
with a cluster of 11 demonstration 
grantees to evaluate the desirability of 
using computers in Head Start 
classrooms. The Task Force recommended 
to the Administration for Children, youth 
and Families (ACYF) that three major 
recommendations be incorporated in the 
work of the demonstration sites: 

1 . Support be provided to grantees to 
develop, implement, evaluate and 
revise curriculum to accommodate the 
addition of a computer learning center. 

2. Prepare gra tee staff and parents to 
participate in computer hardware and 
software evaluation and selection. 
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1 . Provide a pre-service and in-service 
training program for administrators, 
education component staff, parents and 
volunteers, in addition, provide 
staff with ready access to ongoing 
support to solve problems 
encountered. 

Each of the recommendations was addressed 
by 11 grantees and delegate agencies 
located in Ohio (2), New York, Maryland 
(4) , Kentucky, Louisiana, Georgia and New 
Mexico. Each participating grantee 
received on-site training for staff and 
parents from MOBIUS Corporation, an IBM 
Corporation systems integrator. They 
also received ongoing technical 
assistance to support the proper use of 
hardware and software and the collection 
of formative evaluation information, as 
well as the opportunity to use a 
toll-free line for technical assistance. 

All of the demonstration grantees have 
had at least six months of actual field 
experience using computers in their Head 
Start classrooms. These grantees have 
found that computers can be a useful 
learning tool for many preschool 
children, depending upon (1) the quality 
of the software, (2) the amount of time 

it is used, and (3) the way in which it 
is used. 



Based on the experiences of these 11 
Head start demonstration grantees, i am 
rescinding the moratorium against the 
purchase of computers for Head Start 
classrooms announced to grantees in an 
Information Memorandum dated March 12, 
1984 (Attachment A) . Head Start grantees 
may now request approval from their 
Regional Offices to purchase computers in 
order to improve and enrich the 
educational experiences of Head Start 
tldren. This is an appropriate request 
tor one-time funds as well as for 
e< 3 u ipping classrooms being set up with 
expansion funds. 
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Tne decision to use computers in the 
classroom is an important one and must be 
carefully thought out by staff and 
parents. If such is your decision, then 
the Education Services compon€:nt plan 
must be revised to include a rationale 
for the use of computers as well as plans 
for staff and parent training and 
appropriate child use of this new 
teaching equipment. However, computers 
should only be added to classrooms that 
are appropriately equipped with furniture 
and equipment which is attractive and in 
good repair and includes such basic 
learning materials as hardwood unit 
blocks and wooden floor toys. 

The attached report, entitled 
"Computers in Head Start Classrooms: 
Recommendations From The Head Start IBM 
Partnership Project* (Attachment B) , 
should be of assistance in helping you 
make your decisions about computer 
learning centers. The report contains 
basic information on the ideal number of 
computers to include in each classroom 
(two per classroom are recommended) , 
selecting software, and training staff 
and parents, as well as suggestions on 
organizing the equipment within the 
computer learning center, introducing the 
children to the computer and new 
software, and managing their access to 
the computer. 

The report also covers techniques on 
involving parents, cost considerations 
and the hardware and software used in the 
demonstration project. in addition, it 
includes a technology self-assessment 
readiness tool for staff and a readiness 
checklist for the grantee organization. 
For additional copies of this report, 
please contact MOBIUS Corporation, 405 
North Henry Street, Alexandria, Virginia 
''2314. Toll-free number: 800-426-2710. 
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As you- proceed with incorporating 
computers as a learning tool in your 
programs, my staff and I would 
appreciate hearing from you regarding 
your experiences . Please direct your 
letters to the Education Services Branch,, 
Head Start Bureau, p.o. Box 1182, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 

Attention: e. Dollie Kolverton. 

7^ — - — 

Wade p. Horn, Ph.D. 
Commissioner 

Attachment 

cc: Regional Administrators, OHDS 

Regions i-x 
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Considerations Regarding Classroom Computers 

byEDoliie Wolvenon, Chief, EducationServices Branchy Head Start Bureau, and Michele Piutro. EdLD., Education Specialist, 
Head Stan Bureau . and Cindy Bewick, Education Coordinator » Tri-County Council for Child Development, Inc., Paw Paw, 
Michigan, 



Since the Information Memorandum 
of June 26, 1990, rescinding the mora- 
torium on the use of computers in Head 
Start, the Head Start Bureau (HSB) has 
been looking at ways to include com- 
puters in Head Start classrooms in dc- 
velopmcntally appropriate ways. The 
decision to include computers was based 
on the recommendations of the Head 
Start Computer Task Force and the 
results of the 1 1 demonstration grant- 
ees. (See the following article. Com- 
puters in the Head Start Cl ass room. ..An 
Update.) The grantees found that com- 
puters could be useful learning tools for 
many preschool children depending on 
the quality of the software, the amount 
of time the computer is used, and the 
way in which it is used. 

The decision to use computers is an 
important one and must be thoroughly 
discussed by parents and staff. When 
the choice is to have computers, this 
article is designed to be helpful and 
address several issues that will have to 
be considered. Among dbe issues arc 
the selection of software, training of 
staff and parents, organizing the equip- 
ment, introducing the children to the 
hardware and software, and managing 
access to the computer. 

Some parents and teachers wonder if 
they have to bring computers into their 
classrooms to make the preschool expe- 
rience complete. The answer is no — 
you do not need to have computers in 
your classroom. The. decision to use 
computers has to be a mutual one be- 
tween parents and staff and a decision 
with which all parties fed comfortable. 
The choice is for each grantee to make , 
based upon what they feel is right for 
their children. 

KEY ISSUES 



There are professional discussions 
around whether or not computers may 
distract from other learning opportuni- 
ties by taking time and attention away 
from well -established and successful 
learning strategies, such as block play. 



finger painting, outdoor activities, and 
sharing stories. Some studies have 
shown that children initially spend more 
time with the computer, but as familiar- 
ity with it increases, children come to 
see it as just another learning center. 

As required by the Head Start Pro- 
gram Performance Standards, all ac- 
tivities in Head Start classrooms arc to 
be developmcntally appropriate. This 
means they must also be individually 
appropriate for each child, which is why 
this issue is of primary importance. 
According to the High/Scopc Educa- 
tional Research Foundation, computers 
should fust and foremost be used as a 
learning tool. If a child is comfortable 
using a program and enjoys working on 
the computer, many people feel that this 
becomes developmcntally appropriate. 
Likewise, if a child is not comfortable 
working on a computer or is not sure 
about it, seeing other children using it 
may increase her/his confidence and 
familiarity toward it If a child so 
chooses, transferring learning across 
activities can be used to ease her/him 
into experiences with a computer. For 
example, the child could use the com- 
puter to tell a story about a picture that 
has just been painted. 

Staff must decide on how to success- 
fully introduce children to the computer 
learning center. It is recommended that 
they be introduced in small groups, iu 
pairs, or individually. HSB feels that it 
is best to introduce the computer learn- 
ing center at the same time as other 
learning centers. If introduced in the 
same way and at the same time as other 
learning activities, the computer will 
not be set off as something different or 
unusual. 

In Susan Tbouvcnelle's Computers 
in Head Start Classrooms, she suggests 
a sequence for introducing children to 
computers. The sequence begins with 
playful discovery, continues to involve- 
ment. then self-confidence, and con- 
cludes with the creative and unique use 
of technology. 



PARENTS 



In programs where the decision is made 
to use computers, it is recommended 
that one adult be present whilea child is 
on a computer and that each classroom 
have two computers side by side so that 
children may interact with each other. 
The adult can be a teacher, an aide, or a 
parent 

The use of computers by children in 
Head Stan classrooms is also expected 
to increase the parents* involvement 
and interest, leading them toward skills 
in technology which are important in 
today’ s in formation -driven society. The 
Head Start Bureau recognizcsthatsomc 
grantees want to offer children the op- 
portunity to be exposed to computers, 
and, by association, offer the opportu- 
nity to parents. Many times, after see- 
ing their children learn skills and de- 
velop expertise on computers, parents 
feel more confidence in exploring com- 
puters themselves and, with encourage- 
ment. can develop their own mastery 
and expertise. This has the benefit of 
helping parents become more prepared 
for today’s marketplace of information 
and technology. 

The Creative Curriculum for Early 
Childhood, by Diane Tristcr Dodge and 
Laura J. Colkcr, lists certain benefits of 
involving parents in using computers 
with the children: 

• Parents who know nothing about 
computers can learn computer skills in 
a non -threatening environment. 

• Parents who are familiar with com- 
puters can share their knowledge with 
iJhe children. 

• Parents gain a better appreciation of 
what their children are learning. 

• Parents and chi Idren h avc an oppor- 
tunity to do an activity together. 

(continued on next page) 
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* Parents have an added opportunity 
to spend time with their children. 

• Parents and children spending time 
together conveys the message that 
shared time is important. 



SOFTWARE 



Another important decision to make 
after dead ing to place computers in the 
classroom is the kind of so ftware to use. 
This is of the utmost importance be- 
cause it has to be culturally and devel- 
opmental appropriate. In recent years, 
many manufacturers have opened up 
markets to develop software aimed at 
preschool children, including children 
with disabilities. However, very little 
may be appropriate for HS children. 
The software should first be evaluated 
for its cultural appropriateness. Staff 
can ask for a sample program, preview 
copy* or request a ’demon sera tioin to see 
if it meets the program’s goals and 
needs. Whatever software is selected, it 
should include the following elements 
for develop men tally appropriate soft- 
warc < adapted from those listed in The 
Creative Curriculum for Early Child- 
hood: 

m ^^-appropriate content and approach. 

* Can be used independently. 

* Continual visual display. 

Pictures are used to represent words 
or ideas. 

Clear and simple instructions. 



CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE HOME-BASED OPTION 

TlicrcarcadditionaJ matters to consider 
when introducing computers into the 
home-based option. In order to expose 
tli esc children and their parents to com- 
puters, one possibility is to design the 
group socialization rimes in such a way 
as to a) include a visit to a classroom 
where there are computers; b) schedule 
a field trip to businesses which use 
computcrs,.i.e^ newsrooms, libraries, 
adult learning centers; and c) borrow or 
rent laptop computers. 

For borne-based programs which 
must use a classroom environment for 
socialization activities, as well as for 
center-based programs, the classroom 
environment is another consideration. 
Computers in Head Start Classrooms 
by MOBJUS Corporation, recommends 
that computer learning centers include 

• t w o computer stations and one shared 
printer. The computers should be posi- 
tioned so that each child can see what 
thcothcrisdoingonthecomputer. This, 
encourages social interaction between 
the children, language stimulation, ex- 
change of ideas, and cooperative learn- 
ing by peer.tqjpring and joint problem- 
solving. 

Some curriculum developers offer 
the following suggestions for preparing 
the environment: 

• Children should be able' to work 
comfortably at the computer and be 
able to reach the printer. 

• Use child-sized computer station 



• Use docsooc depend on read ing skills. 



* Prescats open-ended exploration and 
child choices. 



* Program offers varying levels ofdififi- 
culty. 



Place the computers next to each 
other to eooouragc interaction. 

Provide child-height shelving so 
children can access the software. 

Include any adaptations necessar y 
for successful use by children 
with disabilities. 



RESOURCES 



Many recommendations, suggestions, 
and further coverage o f the pants made 
i n this article can be found in the Infor - 
marion Memorandum of June 26, 1990; 
i n Computers in Head Start Gassrooms\ 
in Computers and Young Children, an 
instructional videotape from the Na- 
tional Association for the Education of 
Young Children; Young Children and 
Computers , by Charles Hohmann; The 
Creative Curriculum for Early Child- 
hood, 3rd Edition; and C. E. Edwards* * 
article, "A case for cultural relevance in 
software." 

Books and videos are available to 
help parents and teachers make informed 
decisions on what kind of software to 
buy. The following publications annu- 
ally rate software programs for early 
chiklhood classrooms: High Scope Sur- 
vey of Early Childhood Software, 1991 
Edition, by Warren Buddeitner; High/ 
Scope Buyer* s Guide to Children's Soft- 
ware 1 992: Annual Survey of Computer 
Programs for Children Aged 3 to 7. 

Having computers in Head Start 
classrooms is not itn easy process — nor 
is it a one-step process. Many factors 
must be considered before it can be \ 
reality, and the above issues must be 
weighed if the decision to use comput- 
ers is made. 

LET US HEAR FROM YOU 



Because incorporating computers into 
Head Start classrooms is recognized as 
a large undertaking, HSB would like as 
much feedback as possible from those 
grantees incorporating or choosing not 
to incorporate computers in the Head 
Start setting. Please be assured that 
HSB supports the decision of local pro- 
grams to choose dtiKT direction. Please 
let us bear from you. Communicate 
your experiences to: 

The Education Services Branch 
Head Start Bureau 
P.O.Box 1182 
Washington, D.C 20013 
Attention : E. Dollie Wolverton. 



National Head Start Bulletin 
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ACCESS: 

The process of retrieving records from a disk file or 
memory location. 

APPLICATION: 

A program or group of programs designed for end users. 

APPLICATION SOFTWARE: 

Includes database programs, word processors, and 
spreadsheets. 

ASCII: 

An acronym for the American Standard Code for 
Information Interchange. Pronounced Ask-ee, ASCII is a 
code for representing English characters as numbers, with 
each letter assigned a number from 0 to 27. 

AUTOMATIC SAVE: 

The process of putting information in a backup file 
without giving a specific command to do so. 

BACKUP: 

To copy files to second medium (a disk or tape) as a 
precaution in case the first medium fails. 



BIT: 

The basic unit of computer information (short for binary 
digit). 



BOOT: 

To load the first piece of software that starts the 
computer. 



BUG: 

A malfunction either in the computer’s hardware or 
software. 

BULLETIN BOARD SYSTEM (BBS): 

An electronic message center. 

BYTE: 

A unit of information for processing in certain kinds of 
electronic computers, equal to one character or eight bits. 

CABLE: 

Round or flayed wire:, that connect computer components 
to each other. 
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CD-ROM: 

(Compact Disk - Read Only Memory) Comes filled with 
data. You can read the information on a CD-ROM disk, 
but you cannot add. delete, or write new data on it. 



CGA: 

An abbreviation of color! graphics adapter which was 
primarily designed for computer games. 



CODE: 

A set of symbols for representing somethings as most 
computers use ASCII codes to represent characters. 

CODING SYSTEM: 

A set of rules for data conversion and representation. 



COMMAND: 

An instruction to a computer or device to perform a 
specific task. 

COMPATIBILITY: 

The ability to use a piece of software on several different 
computers. 



CPU: 

Central Processing Unit. The brains of die computer. The 
CPU is where most calculations take place. On PCs the 
CPU is housed in a single chip called a microprocessor. 

CRT: 

An acronym for cathode ray tube; a visual-display device 
that receives electrical impulses and translates them into a 
picture on a television-like screen; also called a monitor. 



CURSOR: 

The blinking light or box on the screen that shows where 
the image or letters you type will appear. The cursor 
may also highlight the current selection on a menu. 



DATA: 

Information formatted in a special way which can exist in 
a variety of forms as numbers or text on pieces of paper. 







DATABASE MANAGEMENT: 

A management information system that allows commonly 
defined data to be defined and is consistently organized 
to fit the information needs of a wide variety of users in 
an organization. 

DEBUG, The: 

The process of searching for an eliminating a malfunction 
in either hardware or software. 

DEMOS: 

An abbreviated version of software. Vendors or 
developers sometimes send demos of their software to 
potential customers for trial. 

DEVICE: 

Any machine or component that attaches to a computer 
such as a disk drive or modem. 

DIRECTORY: 

An organization of files that DOS maintains on each disk. 
The "DIR" command displays this list. 

DISK DRIVE: 

The mechanical device that holds and rotates a disk, 
floppy or hard, on which computer programs and data are 
stored. 



DISK: 

A round plate on which data can be encoded. 

Floppy Disks: 

Thin, magnetized mylar circles enclosed in square plastic 
cases. Floppy disks are used to store information — 
either a programs or data entered by the user. Floppy 
disks usually come in two standard sizes: 5.25" and 3.5". 

Hard Disks: 

Can store anywhere from 5 Mega Bytes to more than 3 
Giga Bytes of information. Programs stored on hard 
disks will run 2 to 20 times faster than those stored on 
floppy disks. 
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DOS: 




An abbreviation for disk operating system; a program 
which tells the CPU how to communicate with the disk 
drives. 



EGA: 

An abbreviation of enhanced graphics adapter, a graph: s 
display system which is better than CGA but not as good 
as VGA. 

END USER: 

The final or ultimate user of a computer system. 

FAX: 

An abbreviation of facsimile machine which is a device 
that car send or receive pictures and text over a 
telephone line. 



FIELD: 

A category of information, such as social security 
number; also known as a variable. 



FILE: 

A grouping of related records: sometimes referred to as a 
data set. 

FORMAT: 

To prepare a disk so that it can be used by the computer 
GRAPHICS: 

Drawings or other nontext designs created on the 
computer. 

HARD COPY: 

The output (data or program listing) printed out by the 
computer to paper. 

HARD- WIRED: 

The physical connection of several terminals into a main 
computer that allows data entry and retrieval to take 
place. 

HARDWARE: 

Any electronic or mechanical equipment used in 
association with data processing e.g., printer, disk drive, 
monitor, peripherals, electronic circuity, touch window, 
powerpads. 
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ICON: 



A small picture on the screen that represents an object or 
program. 

INPUT: 

Information (e.g., commands data) entered into the 
computer for processing. 

INSTALLATION: 

The process of loading a piece of software on the 
computer, this process includes more than just copying 
the software onto the disk. 

INTEGRATED CHANGES/INFORMATION: 

Refers to items or fields that are modified only in one 
section but the modification is automatically adjusted in 
other related sections of the software. 

INTERFACE: 

Something that connects two separate entities. An 
interface can be a program or a device, such as an 
electrical connector. 

INTERFACE CARD: 

A flat panel containing electronics and circuitry that can 
be inserted into the computer. Some interface cards have 
ports into which a related external device can be plugged. 

INVALID ENTRY ALERT: 

A signal that the computer tells the user when 
information or data is improperly placed in the computer: 
usually a beep sound or written message on the screen. 

JOYSTICK: 

A box with an upright stick attached. Joysticks are 
attached to computers to manipulate figures in a program 
(usually a game). 

KEY: 

A button on the computer keyboard with either a letter, 
symbol, word, or number on it. Pushing the keys gives 
the computer instructions. 

KEYBOARD: 

A set of typewriter-like keys that enable the user to enter 
data into a computer and give commands to the software. 
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LOADING A PROGRAM: 

The process of transferring information from the floppy 
disk onto the hard disk, i.e., into the computer’s memory. 

LOCAL-AREA NETWORK (LAN): 

A computer network that spans a relatively small area. 
Most LAN’s connect work stations and personal 
computers. 



MB: 

A megabyte is 1,084,476 bytes. A hard disk with 20 MB 
of storage should be able to store 21 million characters. 

MEMORY: 

The part of computer that provides the ability to recall 
information; also called storage. 

MENU: 

A list of choices or options in a program that appears on 
the screen for the user to make a selection. 

MENU-DRIVEN: 

Refers to a program that allows the user to manipulate 
data by selecting an item from a menu. 

MENU REPORTS: 

The ability to produce a report by selecting an item from 
the menu. 



MH V : 

Megahertz- the unit by which the speed of 
microprocessors is measured. One MH^ represents one 
million cycles per second. A microprocessor that runs at 
25 MH Z executes 25 million cycles per second. 

MICROCOMPUTER: 

A small computer; often a special-purpose or single 
function computer on a single chip; also called a personal 
computer. 

MICROCOMPUTER: 

A compact, self-contained computer system with its CPU 
(Central Processing Unit) implemented on a single 
integrated circuit, called a microprocessor. A 
microcomputer is often called a micro. 
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MICROPROCESSOR: 

A miniaturized integrated circuit that performs all of the 
functions of a central processing unit. 

MODEM: 

An Acronym for modulator-demodulator which is a 
device that enables a computer to transmit data over 
telephone lines. 

MODIFICATION: 

Refers to an adjustment in the computer software based 
on the specific need requested by an individual. 

MONITOR: 

Also called CRT; tele vision -like screen on which the 
computer displays text and graphics. 

MOUSE: 

A small device that controls the movement of the cursor 
or pointer on a display screen/monitor when rolled along 
a hard, flat surface. A click of the mouse can cause the 
same reaction as tapping the <ENTER> key. 

MULTI-USER: 

A system that allows several users to share the same 
computer resources. 

OPERATING SYSTEM: 

A collection of programs designed to permit a computer 
system to manage itself and to avoid idle time w'hile 
increasing the utilization of computer facilities. 

PARALLEL PORT: 

An interface for connecting an external device as a 
printer. 

PASSWORD: 

A security code that allow's only authorized users to 
access a computer program. 

PC-COMPATIBLE: 

A microcomputer that is compatible with the IBM PC 
and uses the same kind of software. 
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PERIPHERALS: 

Additional pieces of equipment that do not form part of 
the main computer system: these items include devices 
such as printers, modems or graphic plotters. 



PORT: 

An interface slot on a computer which connects a 
peripheral device, such as a printer, a mouse, or a 
powerpad. 

Parallel Port: 

A 25-pin connector port. Parallel ports are used almost 
exclusively to connect printers to the computer. 

Serial Port: 

A general-purpose interface slot that can be used for 
almost any type of device, including modems and mice. 

POWERPAD: 

An alternative input de\ ice that attaches : a serial port 

and allows users of all ages and abilities to give 
commands to the software. 

PRINT ERS: 

A device that prints text or illustrations on paper. There 
are many types of printers: 

Dot-Matrix Printers: 

Create characters by striking pins against an ink ribbon. 
Each pin makes one dm and a collection of dots maxes a 
character or letter. The more pins the finer the print. 

Ink-Jet Printers: 

Spray ink on to a sheet of paper, producing high-quality 
text and graphics. 

Laser Printers: 

Produce very high-quality text and graphics, and are 
capable of printing almost unlimited fonts. 

PROGRAM: 

A series of sequential instructions to direct the computer 
to execute. 

PROGRAMMER: 

The person who writes step-by-step instructions for the 
computer to execute. 
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RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY (RAM): 

Computer memory that is accessed randomly, it allows 
the user to create, load and run new programs and to 
store and manipulate data temporarily. 

RETURN: 

A key on the keyboard that is often used to indicate 
completion of an enTy or a choice. On IBM machines 
this key is called the <ENTER> key. 

REVERSE VIDEO: 

Highlighting a character field or cursor by reversing its 
color and its background on a screen. 

ROM (Read Only Memory) 

Computer memory in which operating procedures are 
stored during manufacture and can only be changed by 
the manufacturer. 

SCREEN: 

The method by which the computer communicates with 
its user. 
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SOFTWARE: 

A set of standardized computer programs, procedures and 
related documentation. Anything that can be stored 
electronically or displayed on paper is sofiware. 

SPREADSHEET: 

An electronic representation of a ledger sheet divided into 
columns and rows; also known as a worksheet. 

STANDARD HARDWARE: 

The physical computer as received by the manufacturer 
without any additional components or changes. 

STORAGE AREA: 

The part of a computer that provides the ability to recall 
information; memory. 

SYSTEM (or COMPUTER SYSTEM): 

All the components that make up the computer. 

SYSTEM ENHANCEMENTS: 

Refers to an upgrade of a software system; to add an 
additional element to a software system allowing it to 
perform more functions. 

47 n 
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SYSTEMS SOFTWARE: 

Consists of low-level programs that interact with the 
computer at a very basic level. This includes operating 
systems, compilers, and utility applications. 

TERMINAL: 

A device usually equipped with a keyboard and display, 
capable of sending and retrieving information. 

TOUCHWINDOW: 

A type of display screen that has a touch-sensitive 
transparent panel covering the screen. A touch of the 
finger operates the software. 

USER DEFINED: 

Reports that are generated by the user utilizing the 
application language and setting his/her own variables in 
defining the report. 

USER FRIENDLY: 

A piece of jargon to denote a computer or a piece of 
software that is easy to use by somebody who has little 
or no background in computer science. 

USER GROUPS: 

A network of people who utilize the same software and 
offer one another support in problems and possibilities 
concerning the use of the software. 

USER MANUAL: 

A handbook that explains the installation and commands 
that are needed to use a software package; gives 
instructions and examples of tasks the software can 
perform. 

VDT or VDU: 

An abbreviation of video display terminal - video display 
unit; television-like screen on which the computer 
displays text and graphics; CRT; monitor. 

VGA: 

An abbreviation of video graphics array, a graphics 
display system. 

VOICE SYNTHESIZER: 

A device that allows the computer to synthetically create 
the speech sounds of the human voice. 
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WORD PROCESSING: 

Programs that allow the writer to edit, store, and print 
written text. 

WORD WRAP: 

A feature of word processing programs that allow text to 
flow continuously within the defined margins. Without 
having to use a (carriage) return at the end of each time. 
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i iXeKniticm of Accounting Terms 



Account Number- A number assigned to a specific category of financial transactions. The 
account number may be for a general ledger account, or for a customer or vendor. 

Accounting Period- A period at the end of which and for which financial statements are 
prepared. 

Accounting Security- Assurance that the accounting system is reporting the financial history 
of the organization accurately. 

Accounting System- The total structure of records and procedures which discover record, 
classify, and report information on the financial position and operations of an organization or 
any of its funds. 

Accrual Basis- The basis of accounting under which revenues are recorded when eanicd <md 
expenditures are recorded as soon as they result in liabilities for benefits received, the 
receipt of the revenue or the payment of the expenditure may take place, in whole or in part, 
in another accounting period. 

Activity- A grouping of expenditures classified on the basis of specific Classification lines 
of work performed by organization units. For example, teaching and supervising are 
activities performed in carrying out the instruction function in Head Start and the 
segregation of the expenditures made for each of these activities constitutes and activity 
classification. 

Adjusting Journal- Transaction entries that are made to reflect internal adjustments 
Entries (e.g.), when the physical inventory count doesn’t match the book value. 

Allocate- To divide a lump-sum appropriation into designated parts for expenditure by 
specific organizations and/or for specific purposes, activities or objects. 

Allocation- The amount of money designated for expenditure by an organization for specific 
purposes, activities, or objects. 

Allot- To divide an appropriation into amounts which may be encumbered or expanded 
during an allotment period. 

Allotment Period- A period of time up to one fiscal year in length during which an 
allotment is effective. Bi-monthly and quarterly allotment periods are most common. 

Amortization- (1) Gradual reduction, redemption, or liquidation of the balance of an 
account to a specified schedule of times and amounts. (2) Provision for the extinguishment of 
a debt by means of a Debt Service Fund. 
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Appropriation- An authorization granted by a legislative body to make expenditures and to 
incur obligations for specific purposes. 

Appropriation Account- A budgetary account established to record specific authorizations 
to spend. 

Appropriation Ledger- A subsidiary ledger containing an account for each appropriation. 
Each account usually shows the amount originally appropriated, transfers to or from the 
appropriation, amounts charged against the appropriation, the net balance, and other related 
information. 

Budget- A financial plan for a single fiscal year. 

Budget Documentation- The instrument used by budget-making authority to present a 
comprehensive financial program to the appropriation body. 

Budgetary Accounts- Those accounts which reflect budgetary operations and conditions, 
such as estimates, revenues, appropriations, and encumbrances. 

Capital Program- A plan for capital expenditures to be incurred each year over a fixed 
period of years to meet capital needs. 

Clearing Account- An account used to accumulate total charges or credits for the purpose 
of distributing them later among the account to which they are allocable or for the purpose of 
transferring the net differences to the proper account. 

Coding- A system of numbering or otherwise designating accounts, entries, vouchers, etc., 
in such a manner that the symbol used reveals quickly certain required information. 

Contingent Fund- Assents or other resources set aside to provide for unforeseen or 
anticipated expenditures of uncertain amount. 

Continuing Appropriation- An appropriation which, once established, is automatically 
renewed without further legislative action, period after period, until altered or revoked. 

Current Funds- Funds that are expanded for operating putposes during the current fiscal 
period. 

Deferred Charges- Expenditures which are not chargeable to the fiscal period in Deferred 
Debits which made but are carried on the asset side of the balance sheet pending amortization 
or other disposition. 

Encumbrances- Obligations in the form of purchases, orders, contracts, or salary 
commitments which are chargeable to an appropriation and for which a part of the 
appropriation is reserved. They cease to be encumbrances when paid or when the actual 
liability is established. 
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Expenses- Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid, for operation, maintenance, interest, 
and other charges which are presumed to benefit the current fiscal period. 

Fiscal Period- Any period at the end of which an organization determines its financial 
position and the results of its operations. 

Fiscal Year- A twelve month period of time to which the annual budget applies and at the 
end which an organization determines its financial position and the results of its operations. 

Fixed Charges- Expenses the amount of which are more or less fixed. Examples are 
interest, rent, insurance, and contributions to pension funds. 

Fund- An independent fiscal and accounting entity with a self-balancing set of accounts 
recording cash and/or other resources together with all related liabilities, obligations, 
reserves, and equities. These funds are for the purpose of carrying on specific activities or 
attaining certain objectives in accordance with special regulations, restrictions, or limitations 

Fund Account- All accounts necessary to set forth the financial operations and financial 
position of a fund. 

Independent Auditor- An independent appraisal activity within an organization which: (a) 
determines the adequacy of the system of internal control; (b) verifies and safeguards assets; 
(c) checks the reliability of the accounting and reporting system; (d) ascertains compliance 
with established policies and procedures; and (e) appraises performance of activities and 
work programs. 

Internal Control- An organizational plan under which employees’ duties are so arranged 
and records and procedures so designed as to make it possible to exercise effective 
accounting control over assets, liabilities, revenues, and expenditures. 

Long-Term Budget- A budget prepared for a period longer than a fiscal year. 

Obligations- Amounts which an organization may be required legally to meet out of its 
resources. They include not only actual liabilities but also unliquidated encumbrances. 

Operating Budget- A budget which applies to all outlays other than capital outlays. 

Pay-As-You-Go Basis- A term used to describe the financial policy of an organization 
which finances all of its capital outlays from current revenues. 

Perpetual Inventory- A system whereby the inventory of units of property at any date may 
be obtained directly from the records without resorting to an actual physical count. 

Reimbursement- Cash or other assets received as a repayment for the cost of work or 
services performed or for other expenditures made. 

Requisition- A written demand or request, usually from one department to a .chasing 
officer or to another department for specific articles or services. 



Reserve- An account of funds segregated for some future use and which are therefore not 
available for current appropriation or expenditure. 

Resources- The assets of an organization such as cash, land, buildings, etc. Also includes 
contingent assets such as estimated revenues applying to the current fiscal year not accrued 
or collected. 

Restricted Assets- Moneys or other resources, the use of which is restricted by legal or 
contractual requirements. 

Special Fund- Any fund which must be devoted to some special use in accordance with 
specific regulations and restrictions. 

Transfer Voucher- A voucher authorizing transfers of cash or other resources between 
funds. 
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